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Byzantine Music in Theory and Practice , by Savas I. Savas, Professor of Byzantine 

Music at Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological School, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Boston: published by the author, 1965 v + 107 pp. 

There are today two different schools of thought concerning the meaning and 
application of the term “Byzantine Music.” For the Western European and American 
scholars as well as for a small group of Greek scholars this term designates the music 
of the Greek .Orthodox Church as it was sung in the Middle Ages until the downfall 
of the Byzantine Empire in the middle of the Fifteenth Century. The music of the 
subsequent centuries and especially that transmitted by means of printed editions from 
the early Nineteenth Century to this day is considered by these same scholars as Neo- 
Byzantine, rooted in the music of the past but also containing stylistic changes and 
transformations of some basic aspects of that Chant, like melody and melodic orna¬ 
ments. However, professional singers in the contemporary Greek Orthodox Church 
have generally taken the position that the melodies sung at present in the religious 
services are not only the same as those sung in the Middle Ages but represent an 
unchangeable melodic treasure of the Greeks in their recorded history. The book by 
Mr. Savas reflects this second point of view, as from the outset we read in it (p. 2), 
“Byzantine Ecclesiastical Music which constitutes also the basis of Hellenic folk music, 
is considered as the unbroken continuance of Ancient Greek Music ” 

As for the main purpose of the book, it is intended to serve as a teaching manual 
for present-day church singers outside of Greece and as such it is a compendium of 
some basic points for notation and manner of performance of what is now called 
“Byzantine” Chant in Greece. This book, unfortunately, is of very limited usefulness 
because of an execrable translation into semi-literate English. It is most regrettable 
that in the process of translation from the Greek original no consultations were made 
concerning technical terms used in Western Music. Where a simple description would 
have been clear, for instance: “kentima is a name for a neume (sign, notational char¬ 
acter) indicating the melodic movement a third upward,” the translator has e< kentima 
... ascends two notes transgressively” (p. 4) (!). The last word is never used in any 
musical context in Western books on theory of music. As interesting as it is to realize 
what the Greek terms for meter are ( disimos , trisimos ), for a Westerner to follow its 
explication, the words “duple and triple” meter would have been much clearer and 
simpler. Similarly “composition of characters” would have been clearly understood if 
designated “composite notational signs.” 

This lack of knowledge of contemporary Western musical terminology becomes 
almost painful for a reader when the discussion reaches the concept of scales. Consider 
this sentence, for instance: “The continuous scale of eight notes, or otherwise called a 
chord, is called a scale {scala ). The first note or chord is the basis of the scale, from 
which the entire scale takes its name” (p 38) The term “chord” as used here is a 
literal borrowing from the Greek terminology and its use only creates confusion, since 
in the West the accepted meaning of the term “chord” is “simultaneous sounding of 
at least three tones on different pitches.” To understand this book one has to forget 
whatever one knows of Western musical terminology to be able to follow it on its own 
terms. 

The system of accidentals (sharps and flats) and of intervals (which we under¬ 
stand to be distances between two tones) become involved in a terminology which goes 
far beyond the concepts of chromaticism in Western music, opening thus a rich area 
of smaller divisions of tones than those used in the tempered-scale system. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this point, which would be of great interest for musical theoreticians, is again a 
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absurd ties and meaninglessness of the world and of human life. Mascall sees a connec¬ 
tion between this assertion and the fact that those who pronounced it are atheists. He 
argues that “the modem absurdists are fully right in maintaining that the world does 
not make sense of itself. . . they are wrong... in assuming that nothing can make 
sense of it.” The ultimate explanation of the world and of human life are to be found 
outside them, not in them. The ultimate reality is neither the world nor man, but God, 
the Holy Trinity. “The Trinity is not a doctrine at all. There is a doctrine about the 
Trinity... but, if Christianity is true, the Trinity is not a doctrine; the Trin¬ 
ity is God.” Without God who is Trinity and who is mystery “we have not mystery but 
absurdity.” The author then develops his argument that God makes sense of the world 
and of human life, “since it is by him and in him and for him that they exist.” The 
second Person of the Trinity “became man” that the universe and man may be “trans¬ 
formed into a condition of unimaginable splendour.” The author reminds us that 
transformation and glorification has already started, the last things are already intro¬ 
duced. 

Interwoven with the main theme are several other subjects. In the chapter “Not 
Without Witness,” Mascall considers the question of the Christian perspective in which 
the non-Christian religions should be regarded, and in the lecture on “Unseen War¬ 
fare” he expounds the church’s teaching about angels and evil spirits. In the last 
lecture the author points out that to resist the secularizing of theology “we must do all 
in our power to work out, both in theory and practice, a theology of the secular—that is 
to say, an outlook which sees the things of this world and of our earthly life as re¬ 
deemed by Christ and destined ultimately to find their place in the final transfiguration 
of all things in Him.” 

This is an interesting and exciting book, an apology for the Christian faith ex¬ 
pressed in the most positive terms. The author has succeeded in what he promised at 
the beginning when he described the purpose of his lectures. The last lecture, however, 
by simply expressing the need for “theology of the secular” is less satisfying than the 
others. Let us hope that Mascall will himself elaborate the ideas and insights indicated 
and expressed in this chapter. In this book, as well as in his Secularization of Chris¬ 
tianity, published previously, Mascall is preparing the ground for further developments. 
As one of the most profound and most learned of contemporary theologians he is best 
qualified to undertake the task. 

— Veseun Kesich 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Father John Namie (’65) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His Emi¬ 
nence, Metropolitan Philip, in Altoona, Pa., on Sunday, Feb. 19. 

Thaddeus Wojcik ( j 68) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Ireney, at the Seminary Chapel, on Jan. 31. 

Joseph Allen (’69) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence, Metro¬ 
politan Philip, in Allentown, Pa., on Sunday, March 5. 

Andrew Harrison (’69) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, Bishop 
Kiprian, at the Seminary Chapel, on Feb. 15. 

Father Eugene Van such (’67) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by 
His Eminence, Metropolitan Ireney, at the Holy Virgin’s Protection Cathedral, 
New York City, on Sunday, March 12. 

FACULTY 

Professor Nicholas Arseniev conducted a Seminar on “Russian religious 
thought” at the Institute for Russian Culture, New York, during the Fall Semes¬ 
ter. He lectured on “Russian religious philosophy” in Sea Cliff, N.Y. (Dec. 12), on 
the “Legend of the earthly paradise in Mediaeval West and Russia,” at the Sym¬ 
posium on Old Russian Literature, New York (Dec. 29), and on “European Ro¬ 
manticism and the Russian Slavophiles” at Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn., 
(Jan. 26). 

Professor Alexander Bogolepov’s study on “The Church Reforms in Rus¬ 
sia, 1905-1918,” which appeared in St. Vladimir’s Quarterly , vol. 10, 1966, No. 1-2, 
was published in book form by the Publication’s Committee of the Metropolitan 
Council. 

Fr. John Meyendorff was a Visiting Theologian at The Boston University 
School of Theology, on March 6-9. 

Fr. Alexander Sghmemann took part in the Colloquium on Professional Edu¬ 
cation at the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. (Jan. 27-28.) He 
lectured on various aspects of Orthodoxy at McGill University (Feb. 5), Hollins 
College (Feb. 10), Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. (Feb. 13.) 

SYMPOSIUM ON OLD RUSSIAN LITERATURE 

On December 29th, 1966, a Symposium on Old Russian Literature was held 
at the Sergei Rachmaninoff Hall of the St. Seraphim Foundation, at 322 W. 108th 
Street in New York City. The meeting was attended by some 85 persons, who had 
come from 42 colleges and universities in the United States, as well as from 
Canada, France and Australia. 

The Symposium, jointly organized by the Association of Russian-American 
Scholars in the U.S.A. and by St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, 
consisted of a short welcome address by the president of the Association, Professor 
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A. A. Bogolepov, and of three lectures. Professor N. S. Arseniev spoke on the 
Legend of the Earthly Paradise in Medieval West and Russia, Professor M. A. 
Poltoratsky from the State University of New York commented on the Style and 
Language of the Slovo o Polku Igor eve, and finally Professor Valeria Tumins of 
the University of California in Davis spoke on The Renaissance in XVth and 
XVIth Century Russia. The organization of the event was largely due to the efforts 
of Professor V. N. Litwinowicz. 
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Books Received 


Ioumen Chariton Of Valamo, ed. The Art of Prayer; an Orthodox Anthology; 
complied by Igumen Chariton of Valamo; trans. by, Kadloubovsky, E. and E. M. 
Palmer; edited with an introd. by Timothy Ware. London, Faber and Faber Ltd., 
1966, 287 p. 

Burke, T. Patrick, ed. The Word in History; the St. Xavier Symposium. New 
York, Sheed and Ward, 1966, ix, 180 p. 

— The Divine Liturgy of St, John Chrysostom of the Eastern Orthodox Church; 
Edited and arranged by, the Rev. Fr. George Maatrantonis, O Logos Mission, 
Publisher, St. Louis, Missouri, 1966, 148 p. 

Mastrogiannopoulos, Elia, Arkhimandrite. Oi Pateres Tes Ekklesias hot O 
Anthropos. Athenai, Adelfotes Theologon e Zoe, 1966, 396 p. 

Cavarnos, Constantine, Byzantine Sacred Music; the traditional music of the 
Orthodox Church, its nature, purpose, and execution. Belmont, Mass.., Institute 
for Byzantine and Modem Greek Studies, repr., 1966, 31 p. 

Long, Hamilton Albert, Your American Yardstick ; twelve basic American prin¬ 
ciples underlying the traditional American philosophy of Man-over-Government. 
Philadelphia, Your Heritage Books, Inc., 1963. xxxl, 398 p. 

Agourides, Savva, E Arkhieratike Prosevkhi tou Iesou (loan. Kef. 17) Kharakter- 
Ypomnema. Thessalonike, 1965, 104 p. 

— Petros Kai Ioannes en to Tetarto Evanggelio, (Melete Eksegetike), Thessalonike, 

1966, 78 p. 

— Biblika Meletemata (Tegkhos A’), Thessalonike, 1966, 212 p. 

Marquette, Arthur F., Brands, Trademarks and Good Will; the story of the 
Quaker Oats Co. New York, Toronto and London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1967, 
274 p. illus. 

Laurents, Arthur, Anyone Can Whistle; a musical fable. Book by Arthur Laurents, 
music and lyrics by Stephen Sondheim. New York, Random House, 1965. 186 p. 

Walsh, H, H,, The Church in the French Era ; from colonization to the British con¬ 
quest. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1966. xiv, 221 p. (Vol. 1 of a history of the 
Christian Church in Canada.) 

Arvanitis, Athanasius, Bibligrafia Elassonon Ekklesion Tis Anatoles, Athenai, 

1967, 82 p. 

— Lexikon Fur Theologie Und Kirche, zweite, vollig Neu Bearbeitete Auflage; Das 
Zweite Vatikanische Konzil I, Liturgie, Kommunikationsmittel, Kirch Ostem. 
Herausgegeben von Heinrich Suso Brechter. Freiburg, Basel and Wien, Herder, 
1966, 391 p. 
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Mystical Experience in the 
New Testament 

Nicholas Arseniev 

I. The “Presence” in the Gospels 

The primitive Christian message is first of all a witness (this must be 
emphasized in most decisive and fundamental opposition to the views of 
the Bultmann school), a witness to a Presence that has been here among 
men, admirable and inspiring reverence, august in its lowliness and humility, 
strange though that might seem. We should rather call it the Presence, 
because those who first experienced it recognized themselves to be conquered 
and overwhelmed by it, and they felt at the same time their own smallness 
and unworthiness in the face of this Presence. There was also a feeling that 
now all is being fulfilled in and by this Presence and that there is peace 
in it, vouchsafed by it. Of course, these perceptions were only separate 
moments of sudden elevation of the heart, when the eyes of the heart were 
suddenly enlightened, but this also is a trait characteristic of mystical experi¬ 
ence. Peter voices these feelings when he says, after the miraculous fishing, 
“clinging to the knees of Jesus” (prosepesen tois gonasin lesou), “Go out 
from me, because I am a sinful man, O Lord” (exelthe ap 9 emou hoti aner 
hamartolos eimi , Kyrie [Luke 5:8]). The God-fearing Roman centurion 
who recognizes this Presence in the person of Jesus, exclaims, “I am un¬ 
worthy that Thou shouldest enter under my roof, but only say a word, and 
my boy will be healed” (Matthew 8:8, Luke 7:6-7), And after having 
been healed by Jesus the man bom blind says, “I believe, O Lord!” and 
falls down and “worships” Him (prose kynesen avtd [John 9:38]).* And 
those in the boat “fell down before Him” (prosekynesan avtd) and said, 
“Thou art truly the Son of God” (Matthew 14:33). Jesus Himself says that 
here and now, in His coming and His presence, is the fulfillment of many 


* Cf. the searching analysis of these two passages in the famous book by Rudolph 
Otto, Das Heilige (English translation as The Idea of the Holy, Oxford: University 
Press, 1923) in the chapter entitled “Intuition im Neuen Testament.” 
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hopes and expectations and many divine promises. “Many prophets and 
kings wanted to see and hear what you are seeing and hearing, but did 
not,” He says to His disciples. “Therefore blessed are you!” (see Matthew 
10:23-24, Luke 13:16-17). And again, “Who is thirsting, let him come to 
Me and drink!” and “I am the light of the world” (John 7:37, 8:12). 
And these words, “Come unto Me all you that labour and are heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest....” (Matthew 11:28). We know the deeply 
mystical connotation that has been connected with these words, but we must 
say that this mystical element has always been there in a most intrinsic 
way, that it belonged to these words from the beginning. The mystical 
element is indissolubly connected with the message from the start, or rather 
the message is deeply tinged with the mystical experience of the first wit¬ 
nesses. Even more than that, it is deeply mystical in its very center, in its 
whole character, in its very essence. By “mystical” I mean the sense of the 
immediate nearness of the Divine —here and now— and the being overcome 
and conquered by it. And the characteristic trait of Christian mysticism is 
that the divine nearness, this divine Presence, has been vouchsafed in the 
unique person of Christ, Who has been among men. Who has come in flesh. 
“What we have seen with our eyes, what we have looked upon and have 
touched with our hands”—this is, according to the first Johannine epistle, 
the substance of the message, because this was the Word of life, the plenitude 
of life eternal. “For the life has been revealed (or “has manifested itself’ 
[ephanerothe]) and we have seen, and we bear witness thereof and we 
preach unto you the Life Eternal that has been with the Father and now 
has manifested itself to us.” This is mystical Christian experience in its final 
formulation 1 and the primitive message at the same time, because the primi¬ 
tive Christian experience and the primitive message both were mystical. 
After the Resurrection and the descent of the Spirit the message became 
more and more so, but it was mystical from the beginning, mystical and 
concrete, related to history (or rather deeply rooted in history) and belong¬ 
ing to history. Present in time, at a definite place, and divine, the message 
means something eternal and transcendent at the same time. This is the 
breaking-in of God’s presence into history. 2 So it was formulated as we have 
seen in the Johannine writings, but this aspect already belonged to the primi¬ 
tive experience itself and, after the Resurrection and Pentecost, to the 


1 We already have definite glimpses thereof in the Synoptic Gospels. 

2 So, according to Joachim Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus (English translation, 
London: SCM Press, 1955), the words of Jesus in Mark 4:11 about the mystery of 
the Kingdom (to mysterion tes basileias tou Theou) “assert that the parables like all 
words of Jesus proclaim the one secret of the Kingdom of God, to wit the secret of its 
present irruption in the word and work of Jesus” (p. 18, English translation; my 
italics). 
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primitive message, permeating the whole. It is so conspicuous, so strikingly 
conspicuous in the Gospel narratives, for it is an intrinsic union of greatness, 
of “veiled glory,” so to say, with meekness and condescension, with poverty 
and humility: “The Son of Man has no place to lay down His head.” This 
perception became basic to the image of Christ as it passed through centuries 
up to our times and has become the central inspiration of the Christian life. 

This combination of greatness and meekness and humility, meekness of 
the Great, of the One Who has power to forgive sins, is so conspicuous 
for example in the message about the condescending—nay, more—the active, 
the dynamic compassion of God that comes to meet the prodigal son halfway 
from the home, that makes the loving shepherd leave ninety-nine sheep 
behind the fence of the fold and go forth into the wilderness to look for 
the lost one. And Christ Himself acts accordingly. There is a mystical 
touch in the story of the woman who was a sinner (Luke 7:36). She 
wanted (perhaps she did not know exactly why) to meet the Great Prophet 
and to honor Him by anointing His feet. Then something unforeseen 
happened. She started crying; she “wet His feet with her tears and she 
wiped them with her hair” (all this is unforeseen), and then she kissed 
and kissed His feet and anointed them with precious balm. She was over¬ 
whelmed by the gracious Presence of the One Who pardons her, remits her 
sins, and defends her and praises her repentance in His words to the Phari¬ 
see. This being overwhelmed by the gracious Presence is a deeply mystical 
experience. So also is the conversion of Zacchaeus and the encounter of the 
two disciples who went to Emmaus with the Risen One; they recognized 
Him in His act of breaking the bread, and then their hearts burned. Or 
chapter 11 of Matthew, where the newness of time is proclaimed, the com¬ 
pletion, the fulfillment, and the deepest, transcending union of the Son 
and the Father, then these words follow: “Come unto Me.... Take My 
yoke upon you and learn from Me, because I am meek and humble of 
heart, and you find rest for your souls. Because My yoke is kind and My 
burden is light.” 

It is not necessary to accumulate an indefinite number of quotations, for 
the whole tenor of the Gospel narratives, all that the disciples retained in 
their minds from their year-long intercourse with Him, which was later 
illuminated to their hearts by Resurrection and Pentecost—all this is shaped 
and inspired by the mystical experience of the Presence. The lofty and 
august and divine in lowliness, yet not an abstract generalization: His 
person , lofty and divine and meek and humble, He who really “came to 
save what was lost,” Who “came not to be served, but to serve and to give 
His soul as a ransom for many” (Mark 10:41), that is the subject, the 
theme, the substance of the Gospel narratives and of the whole message, 
mystical from the beginning. 
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The unique experience, concrete, historical and mystical at the same 
time, beginning with “the beginning” (I John 1:1), with the first contact 
with Him, with the experience of His Presence, human, historical and over¬ 
whelming and divine, enhanced by the unique experience and reality of 
His Resurrection, that is at the root of the Gospel message and that is the 
root and the content of Christianity: the breaking-through of God into the 
history of mankind and into the world of creation. “We have seen His 
Glory.” It is mystical and profoundly realistic, not pious fancies of the 
“creative primitive community,” but the witness of those who had seen and 
were subjugated by His Presence and in whom that seed grew until it burst 
forth into the world. “We cannot but speak of what we have seen and 
hear” (Acts 4:20). The encounter stands not only at the turning point of 
Paul’s life, but also at the very cradle of all the primitive Christian message, 
the message that is mystical and historical testimony. 1 


II. Introduction to St. Paul 

1 . 

The approach to St. Paul’s epistles is beset with difficulties. I do not 
mean in the first place difficulties of a philological or historical character 
concerning biographical data, persons, chronology, the cultural background, 
the clash of ideas, reminiscenjces (especially in Galatians and Romans) of 
the rabbinistic argumentation, 2 the “torrential,” incomparable quality of his 
Greek style (so powerful a vehicle for the apostle’s inspired thought), or his 
possible relations to Hellenic cultural traditions: I do not intend to speak 
about all that at the present moment. All those aspects and problems are 
keenly and intrinsically interesting and are subject to much discussion and 
divergence of opinion, but they are also full of promise as to possible dis- 


1 Compare, for example, the way in which two modem theologians try to express 
the impact of the historical person of Jesus Christ. Karl Barth speaks of “His inescap- 
ability... His unforgettable lordliness, His irrevocability which bursts and transcends 
all the limits of His life and its time” (Church Dogmatics Vol. IV, part 2, pp. 156; 
quoted by Hugh Anderson “Jesus and Christian Origins ” N.Y. Oxford Univ. Press, 
1964, p. 23). C. F. D. Moule in “The Phenomenon of the New Testament” (SGM 
Press, London, 1967, p. 46) writes: “The Jesus retrieved by the most careful criti¬ 
cism ... is no longer the the rationally acceptable moralist of the Liberal Protestants, 
but a “Catalyst”—a person whose very presence precipitates a crisis of faith and 
forces ‘existential’ decision.” This means: Mystical Presence. 

2 See the excellent study by W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism (London: 
S.P.C.K., 1965). 
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coveries of further data. This is a complex and many-sided subject of studies 
forming a great organic unity, but there is no special difficulty for a balanced, 
circumspect approach to it. What I have in mind, however, is a difficulty of 
a quite different character. A certain moral, or rather a certain spiritual , 
approach is required if one wants to penetrate into the very contents of the 
Pauline writings, a task in a way even more difficult than the study of the 
contents of the Gospels. 

The Gospels (I speak here in first place of three Synoptics) are permeated 
by the sense of hidden Majesty , a Majesty concealed in humility and meek¬ 
ness (see e.g. Matthew 12). There are external events and.... a hidden 
Presence. This hidden Presence can reveal itself to the receptive listener or 
reader just as it revealed itself to Peter and to the sons of Zebedee when they 
left all and followed Him, as it overwhelmed Peter when he exclaimed, “Go 
out from me, O Lord! I am a sinful man,” as it took hold of the centurion 
who said that he was unworthy that the Master should enter under the roof 
of his house, but that if He should say only a word his boy will be healed, 
as it took hold also of Zacchaeus, the woman who was a sinner, and of many 
simple and eager hearts—be it for only a short time. And of this Nicodemus 
who came to speak to Him in the night, but others passed by without heeding 
the Presence—as did the Pharisees and Scribes and perhaps the bulk of the 
people. And so it had to be; it was a veiled Presence. But it spoke to receptive 
hearts in a hidden, veiled, intimate approach, like th Voice in the “Revela¬ 
tion”: “Look, I stand at the door and knock.” Therefore in this subdued, 
veiled way the Gospels are perhaps the greatest missionary document that ex¬ 
ists in the world; He speaks there Himself to the hearts in a subdued, veiled 
or half-veiled manner, and those who are able to hear, who are ripe for that 
revelation, hear His voice. And His meekness and the hidden quality of His 
nearness and His Presence are the best way to convey it. Therefore, I repeat, 
the Gospels can speak to the heart of even a bystander, an onlooker, to an 
unbelieving heart through the veil of His flesh and His meek humility. 

A quite different situation meets us when we read the letters of St. Paul. 
He takes us, as it were, by the hand and leads us into the mystery of the life 
in Christ , into the mysteries of Christ’s Presence here in our soul, a presence 
that cannot be simply described and stated by us. We must, to a certain ex¬ 
tent follow Paul into his experience, into a new dimension of life , or at least 
be prepared to yearn to do so. And that is the difficult thing. It is not sufficient 
to be a reverential onlooker, a pious scholar; we must, at least in thoughts 
and intention, cross the threshold into another life: the life of self-surrender 
to Christ. That is the necessary presupposition to understanding what Paul 
speaks about. 
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2 . 

Paul was conquered, taken hold of in his encounter with the living Lord 
at the gates of Damascus. He was unworthy of this grace, for he had perse¬ 
cuted the Church of God. The unexpected, the overwhelming, conquering, 
baffling, crushing and releasing, the liberating, and saving character of this 
revelation, and the acute sense of his own unworthiness and littleness were 
henceforth the leading key to the whole scale of his experience. This is a 
basic characteristic trait of all Christian mystical experience; that is, the 
awareness of His greatness and my smallness and nothingness before His 
face. And He comes to me and takes me by the hands and uplifts me. And 
I am henceforth His forever, freely His servant and slave. (“Paul, the slave 
of Jesus Christ.” Paulos doulos Iesou Khristou [Romans 1:1]). (“Paul and 
Timothy, slaves of Christ Jesus.” Paulos kai Timotheos douloi Khristou Iesou 
[Philippians 1:1]). He has been “attained,” “seized,” “laid hands upon” 
by Christ Jesus (eph 9 o kai katelemphthen apo Khristou Iesou [Philippians 
3:12]). Christ is the Lord, the Master. More than that, He is Paul’s new 
life, its power, its inspiration, the very life itself. This is the goal, but it has 
already begun. “For me to live is Christ” (emoi gar to zen Khristos [Philip¬ 
pians 1:21]). “It is no longer I that live, but Christ that lives in me” (Gala¬ 
tians 2:20). 

This supreme goal and supreme achievement (not by my strength, but 
by His power) means and presupposes union with Christ in His death, 
“sharing His cross,” surrendering my egocentric life, total surrender, and 
obedience unto death, as He Himself bejcame “obedient unto death” (Philip¬ 
pians 2:8). And this is the key; there is no approach to the life in Christ 
except through the cross that is again alive in us. We are united to the 
crucified Christ in His boundless self-surrender, in His boundless love. {C Tou 
agapesantos me kai paradontos heauton hyper emou” [Galatians 2:20]. 
These words of Paul’s mean that “The love of Christ takes hold of us” (II 
Corinthians 5:4). And he continues, “,.. of us that judge thus: that One 
died for all; therefore all died. And He died for all in order that those who 
live no longer for themselves, but for Him Who died for them and was raised 
from the dead” (hina hoi zontes meketi heavtois zdsin , alia to hyper auton 
apothanonti kai egerthenti [II Corinthians 5:14-15]). It is a link of love: 
He loved us and died for us and this Love takes hold of us and we freely 
(i.e., out of the love that takes hold of us [synekhei hemas]) follow Him 
even unto death. But He is also the Living One. He died for us, but He rose 
from the dead. Following Him into His death means uniting oneself to Him 
to the last and sharing with Him His resurrected life. The mystical rhythm 
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of death and life, of entrance into a higher life through self-surrender of the 
self-centered “ego/ 5 is here not by itself characteristic and decisive; but His 
self-sacrificing love. And this love of His that made Him die for us “con¬ 
strains” and “takes hold of us.” We are conquered by His love, we surrender 
freely to it, and we follow Him into His death and His risen life; for this 
union with Him unto death means participating already now in a life that 
is vouchsafed to us through the sharing of His death and obedience and 
that springs forth from His resurrection. 

3. 

This is a new life, undescribable, unutterable, transcending our power of 
expression. We are carried along, overwhelmed, astonished and deeply moved 
by these streams of a new life, a new Reality which is not ours, but in which 
it is given us to participate by a gift of the boundless bounty of God through 
“the Son of His love.” Paul seeks for words; he heaps them and repeats them 
again and again, using them as more or less synonymous expressions, to give 
a hint—inadequate though it be—of the overwhelming greatness of this new 
dimension, this new reality, new life that has won control of us. It is a creative 
act of God, like the creation of the world, a new creation! “God that has 
said, c Let Light shine forth out of Darkness, 5 has kindled a light in our hearts 
for our illumination, so that we might know the Glory of God in the face 
of Christ.” (hos elampsen phbtismon tes gnoseos tes doxes ton Theou en pro- 
sopd Khristou [II Corinthians 4:6]). This gift of His, this new life in us, 
revealed in us, given to us gratuitously, how can it be defined? It is “riches 55 
(ploutos) indescribable and “mystery” (mysterion) and new “sonship” 
(hyiothesia) or “inheritance 55 (kleronomia); it is “glory 55 (doxa) y “grace” 
(kharis) y power, might and energy (dynamis, energeia, kratos, iskhys) of 
God working in us, it is His plenitude (pleroma) into which we are growing. 
It is the love of God revealed in Christ working in us and taking hold of us. 
Again and again in new combinations the same words are used. There is a 
“torrential” quality in this style of Paul’s, especially in Ephesians, Colossians, 
Second Corinthians, and the eighth chapter of Romans, when he speaks of 
unutterable experiences. He is overwhelmed, but at the same time he cannot 
restrain himself from praising and giving thanks. All these long sentences 
in Ephesians are a hymn-like outpouring of the heart; these overladen con¬ 
structions have a definite stamp of liturgical worship, of a hymn of the soul 
praising God and contemplating the unsoundable riches given in Christ that 
work in us through the Spirit. It is the life in Christ, our life in Christ. It is 
the life of the Spirit. 

Paul praises “the glory of His grace which He gracefully vouchsafed us 
in the Beloved.” (eis epainon doxes tes kharitos autou es ekharitosen hemas 
en to egapemend [Ephesians 1:6]). He speaks of “the riches of His grace” 
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(ploutos tes kharitos autou) which He gave us in abundance (es eperisseusen 
eis hemas [Ephesians 1:7-8]), of “the riches of the glory of the mystery (to 
ploutos tes doxes tou mysteriou autou), which is Christ in you, the hope of 
glory” (Colossians 1:27). And again in Ephesians is Paul’s prayer that “the 
eyes of your heart may be enlightened that you may know what is the hope 
to which He has called you, what are the riches of the glory of His inheri¬ 
tance (tis ho ploutos tes doxes tes kleronomias autou) in the saints, and what 
is the immeasurable (transcending) greatness of His power (to hyperballon 
megethos tes dynameos autou) in us who believe, according to the working 
of His great might.” (kata ten energeian tou kratous tes iskhyos autou 
[Ephesians 1:18-19]) . 

And again, a little further, “the superabundant riches of His grace in 
His (God’s) kindness to us in Christ” (Ephesians 2:7), the “unsearchable 
riches of Christ,” to anexikhniaston ploutos tou Khristou (Ephesians 3:8). 

Paul often makes us of such words as hyperballon , hyperekhon, hyper - 
bole which denote a transcending quality, something which outreaches all 
boundaries, which is beyond measure, which overwhelms and conquers by its 
transcending force. For example, to hyperballon ploutos (Ephesians 2:7), 
he hyperbole tes dynameos (II Corinthians 4:7), kath 9 hyperbolen eis hyper - 
bolen aionion baros doxes , (“In ever-increasing abundance an eternal weight 
of glory is being prepared for us.” (II Corinthians 4:17). A. Deissmann, in 
his beautiful book Paulus, (1925) finds a definite mystical tinge in these 
words. 

Very enlightening are the words of St. John Chrysostom in his “Com¬ 
mentary on Ephesians” concerning the characteristic traits of Paul’s style 
in this epistle. He comments on verse 8 of chapter 1 (“the riches of His glory 
that He gave us in abundance”) : “Here we see not only riches, but super¬ 
abundance, that is, poured out in an unspeakable plenitude. One cannot 
express in words what we have in reality experienced in ourselves. It is 
riches, overwhelming riches, not human, but divine. Hence the total im¬ 
possibility of expressing it in words.” 

But tins is not an exuberant, high-strung emotionalism; there is an 
earnestness, a spirit of sobriety, of heroic manfulness about this new life. It 
is based on the cross of Christ; it receives its strength, its value from 
its participation in the cross of Christ. Therefore the same Paul says 
emphatically at the close of his epistle to Galatians that he has nothing to 
boast with “except the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ through which the 
world is cruicified to me and I to the world.” (Galatians 6:14). For there 
is joy, there is glory, there are riches revealed in the cross of Christ, in the 
sufferings borne for Christ’s sake. And that explains this strange and baffling 
“parallelism,” or rather this juxtaposition of sharply contradictory notions: 
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Death, but life 

Total poverty, but overwhelming riches 

Pain and sorrow, and suffering and persecution, but immense joy. 

“But we hold this treasure in earthen vessels (so we read in II Corinth¬ 
ians) , pressed on every side, yet not crushed; perplexed, yet not into despair; 
hard driven, yet not forsaken; struck down, yet not destroyed; we ever bear 
about in our body the dying of Jesus (ten nekrosin tou lesou), so that the 
life of Jesus may also be made manifest in our bodies. For we live, we are 
ever being delivered up to death for Jesus’ sake, so that the life of Jesus may 
also be made manifest in our mortal flesh. We are considered “as unknown, 
and yet we are well known; as dying, and behold we live; as punished, and 
yet not killed; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; as poor, yet making many 
rich; as having nothing, yet possessing everything” (II Corinthians 4:7-10, 
6:9-10). Suffering poverty, death for his sake are the way to the greatest 
treasure: union with Him. 

4 . 

There is a breath of manliness, of courage and heroic self-dedication that 
runs through the whole Primitive Message, as it does also through the whole 
missionary activity, preaching, and moral experience of St. Paul. 

Paul is the teacher of moral effort , of manly moral struggle against the 
old man (ho palaios ant hr op os —Romans 6:6, Ephesians 4:22 and Colos- 
sians 3:9), the old “ego,” of willing self-surrender in the service of God, of 
joyful and manly participation in the cross of Christ. But at the same time 
he is the herald of grace, freely, gratuitously given, the gift of God, un¬ 
deserved by us. This seems an interior contradiction, but it is nothing of the 
sort; it seems to be a contradiction only to our self-reliant, conceited human 
wisdom. It is in fact the law of our new life in Christ. With no merit on our 
side, we are saved gratuitously (dorean , Romans 3:24), as a gift, by His 
mercy. His immense outflowing love taking hold of us, conquering us through 
grace (cf. “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God the 
Father and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all.” II Corinthians 
13:13). But this grace makes us active; it does not cripple us, but awakes 
our response, our freedom, our love and dedicated service. Thus there is 
an activity but no merit. We have nothing to boast of (“What dost thou 
possess that thou hast not received?”) except the cross of Christ which is 
also given to us. All this is a gift of God, but a creative gift that makes us 
free; it is the freedom and glory of the Sonship. Free and adult sons, not 
slaves any more or immature pupils that are under the guidance of a “slave- 
pedagogue,” we are not subject to an external law, but to the new spiritual 
law, to the new circumcision, the circumcision of the heart. And all this 
freedom is reached in our reconciliation with God through the supreme 
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obedience of Christ, the new Adam; it is rooted in the cross, in our sharing 
in it because of love for Him Who first loved us, that being the pledge of our 
freedom. So we are reconciled with God by sharing (amid struggle and 
tribulation) in the obedience of His beloved Son. But this sharing in the 
cross of Christ is also a gift, undeserved by us, but salvatory. So we must 
face this most important problem of freedom and grace. The central Pauline 
problem and experience according to many theologians is precisely here. 
But is it really so? It is in reality only one aspect of a living totality, for 
there is but one central experience for Paul: the self-sacrificing love of 
Christ towards us and our being taken hold of by this conquering power, 
and our free self-surrender in love to our Lord and Master by sharing His 
obedience, and the beginning, yea the reality already now of a new life of 
sanctification in Him. 

5 . 

Christ is the center of Paul’s new life and his teaching. We have to 
emphasize this again and again because he proclaims it at every step of his 
writings, of his preaching. The whole content of his preaching can be con¬ 
densed into one word: Christl “It is not ourselves that we are preaching, but 
Christ Jesus, the Lord.” (ou gar heautous keryssomen alia Khriston lesoun 
kyrion, and we are your servants for the sake of Jesus” II Corinthians 4:5). 
When he was preaching to the Corinthians he preferred to know nothing 
“except Christ, and Him crucified.” (I Corinthians 2:2). 

“No other foundation can be laid but the one that has been laid, and 
that is Jesus Christ” (I Corinthians 3:11). Christ is the base, the superior 
goal (“the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ” Ephesians 4:13), 
but also the sustaining force, the nourishing power of life (“His power that 
works in me with might” Colossians 1:29); “I can do all in Jesus Christ, 
Who strengthens me” (Philippians 4:13). He, we have seen already, is the 
main element, the mighty stream of the new life that takes hold of the 
faithful, that permeates and sanctifies the whole texture of life. They are 
new beings, new creatures in Him, “created in Christ Jesus for good works” 
(Ephesians 2:10). “Whoever is in Christ Jesus is a new creature” (II 
Corinthians 5:17); “I begot you in Christ Jesus through the Gospel,” he 
writes to the Corinthians (I Corinthians 4:15). 

They are redeemed in Christ (Romans 3:2, Ephesians 1:7), they have 
to put on Christ (Romans 13:17, Galatians 3:27-28). It is in Christ that— 
as we have seen—they are to become heirs to the glory; in Christ they are 
blessed with all the spiritual blessing of the heavenly places, in Him they are 
sealed by the Holy Spirit (Ephesians 1:11, 3:13); in Him they have been 
circumcised, with Him they died in order to live with Him (Romans 6, 
Colossians 1:2,12). 
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The very texture of our everyday life, its small, seemingly unimportant 
events and doings, can also be permeated and sanctified by His presence, by 
dedication to Him. “I speak the truth in Christ” (Romans 9:1), “I hope 
in Christ Jesus” (“to send Timothy to you soon”); “I am confident in 
Christ” (“that I shall soon come to you”). “God is my witness that I love 
you all with the love of Christ Jesus” (en splagkhnois Khristou lesou , 
Philippians 1:8; cf. Philippians 1:26, 3:1, 14, 4:1, 4, 7, 13). The epistle 
to the Philippians is especially rich in such casual touches illuminating Paul’s 
interior life. This strain runs through all the writings of Paul, as it permeates 
the whole life of the apostle. In the same epistle to the Philippians we also 
have the wonderful confession that he has counted all the advantages and 
values of earthly life for loss, yea, for “refuse” (skybala), for dirt, in order 
to acquire Christ and “to find myself in Him, not having the righteousness 
that comes from the law, but the one that comes from faith in Christ, the 
righteousness that comes from God (Philippians 3:4-10). 

One thing especially must be stated with utmost force. This Christ, 
Supreme Lord and Master of the life of Paul, the object of his mystical 
experience, present to his heart in His death and in His resurrected life, is 
identical with the historical Christ . The mystical experience of Paul is deeply 
rooted in history, is unthinkable without history. Not the Christ of pious 
interior contemplation only, but the Christ Who really died and really 
resurrected , is the Master of Paul’s thought and heart. 

It is characteristic that after having spoken in I Corinthians of the gifts 
of the Spirit, of their wonderful hierarchy culminating in the highest and the 
only decisive one, the gift of love (chapter 13), Paxil does not stop. He 
turns again to the center of the message with which he started the epistle, 
to the fact of the historical Christ . For there lies salvation. Not in the sum¬ 
mits of our interior experience as taken by themselves, but in the real death 
and real resurrection of Christ. The historical fact is decisive and primary, 
and our interior experience is secondary and flows forth from this fact: the 
historical manifestation of the love of God. But this historical fact is also 
the source of the mystical Presence among us and in us of Him who was 
once really delivered unto death for our sins and rose to our justification 
(Romans 4:25). This is Christianity. 

This is the primitive kerygma as received and handed down by Paul. 
“Now I remind you, brethren, the gospel that I preached to you, which you 
received and in which you stand and through which you are being saved, 
if you hold fast thereto, unless you believed in vain. For I delivered unto 
you in the first place what I had received: that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures, that He was buried, that He rose on the third 
day according to the Scriptures, and that he appeared to Cephas and then 
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to the twelve. Whether then it was I or they so we preach and so you have 
believed.” (I Corinthians 15:1-7, cf. I Corinthians 9:26). 

That is the gospel, that He died for us and then rose from the dead. 
Without the proclamation of these two basic facts there is no gospel of 
salvation. All the riches of the mystical life in Christ are rooted in history 
and spring forth from history. We can speak of two basic “pillars” on which 
the whole fabric of our faith is built: the preaching of His death on the 
cross and His resurrection. They rise before us with utmost forcefulness in 
those words of the first epistle to the Corinthians: “We preach Christ the 
crucified, for the Jews a scandal, for the Greeks a foolishness, but for those 
who are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ, the Power of God and the 
Wisdom of God. And I, brethren, decided to know nothing among you 
except Jesus Christ, and Him crucified” (I Corinthians 1:23-24, 2:2). On 
the other hand, in the same epistle this categorical statement occurs: “If 
Christ is not risen, our preaching is vain, your faith is also vain. But Christ 
is risen from the dead, the first fruit of those who have fallen asleep (I 
Corinthians 15:14, 20). Herein Paul is deeply faithful to the whole tenor 
of the primitive message that, as we know, rose out of the first disciples’ 
preaching of His resurrection and their witness to it. The message of the 
resurrection plays a leading, central role in Paul’s whole new life and in 
his preaching. So in the very beginning of his epistle to Romans, he says 
“The gospel concerning His Son, Who was designated Son of God by His 
resurrection from the dead, Jesus Christ our Lord” (Romans 1:3-4). And 
in the same epistle we read the following short confession of faith: “If thou 
confess with thy mouth that Jesus is Lord and believe in thy heart that God 
raised Him from the dead, thou wilt be saved” (Romans 10:9). “Remember 
Jesus Christ, Who rose from the dead, from the seed of David, according to 
my preaching” (mnemoneue Iesoun Khriston egegermenon ek nekron ek 
spermatos David kata to euaggelion mou); so runs perhaps the last chrono¬ 
logically among the Pauline formulae in which brief condensations of his 
kerygma are given (II Timothy 2:8), An earlier condensation of the kerygma 
says: “To us who believe in Him, that He raised from the dead Jesus our 
Lord, who was put to death for our trespasses and rose for our justification,” 
in Romans 4:25. The whole future hope of the Christians is connected with 
the resurrection of Christ: “That I may know Him, and the power of Hi 9 
resurrection (kai ten dynamin tes anastaseds autou) and the fellowship in his 
suffering, assimilating myself to Him in His death, that I may attain to the 
resurrection of the dead” (Philippians 3:10-11). His resurrection is the 
pledge of our future resurrection also and of the coming final destruction 
of death. 

All this is connected with a living personality that shines through all of 
Paul’s preaching. Not an abstract image, but the living historical person of 
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Christ. “He came into the world” (I Timothy 1:15), “bom from a woman, 
under the law” (Galatians 4:4), “from the seed of David according to the 
flesh” (Romans 1:3; cf. II Timothy 2:7), “was tried in everything except 
sin” (Hebrews 4:15), and “was obedient unto death and that on the cross” 
(Philippians 2:8); “Christ Jesus, Who bore witness under Pontius Pilate” 
(I Timothy 6:13). 

We close this survey with the words of Romans 6, which oppose in a 
most categorical way the historical never-to-be-repeated event of Christ’s 
death (and resurrection) to any idea or myth of the dying nature-divinities, 
whose death recurs every year, again and again: “Christ risen from the dead, 
does not die any more. Death has no more power over Him” (Khristos 
egertheis ek nekron ouketi apothneskei , thanatos autou ouketi kyrieuei, 
Romans 6:9). We stand here on firm ground. It is real history and at the 
same time the breaking through of the plenitude of God (9ee Colossians 
2:9), or, as John says, of Life Eternal, into this world of ours. 

So let us stress it once more; it is not an abstract idea or an abstract 
mythological image, but the living person of Christ, who really died in loving 
self-surrender for our sake and who really rose triumphantly from the dead, 
that is the root and center of Paul’s religion. 

6 . 

Christ is the center of history, of the household-plan of God. This plan 
has been foreseen, and foreordained by God from the beginning (kathds 
exelexato hemas en auto pro kataboles kosmou, “As He elected us in Him 
before the foundation of the world,” Ephesians 1:4, cf. Ephesians 5:10). 
All previous lines lead to Christ and converge in Him. He is the fulfilment 
of all the prophecies and expectations of the Old Testament, and all histor¬ 
ical lines lead from Him as the center of history to the future consummation. 

The question of the relation between Law and Grace , between the Old 
Testamental prescriptions and the fulfilment in Christ, poses itself in a most 
forceful way (especially in Galatians and Romans, but also in II Corinth¬ 
ians) . This problem is closely related to that of moral activity, moral effort 
and grace, on which we have already dwelt a little. There is a certain 
duality in Paul’s attitude to the Old Testamental Law. It is good and holy 
and established by God, but it is superseded. It was established as a prepara¬ 
tion, as a “pedagogue” leading to Christ and then made unnecessary by the 
coming of the fulfillment in Christ. But it continues even now its intro¬ 
ductory role by showing its own insufficiency and inadequacy. It can show 
us the will of God, but gives no force to accomplish it. It brings us to the 
confession of our own weakness and incapacity to save ourselves by our own 
strength, and by thus making us confess our weakness and sinfulness it opens 
the way to the saving Grace of God given in Christ Jesus. So in Romans 7, 
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the Law is “good” in itself, but its main purpose is to lead beyond itself to 
a higher spiritual dimension. When, on the contrary, man in his self- 
righteousness and conceit clings to the external letter of the commandment, 
glorifies in his own achievements, and does not turn in contrition and humil¬ 
ity to God’s saving grajce, then this same Law can become a hindrance, a 
stumbling block to man blinded by his self-sufficiency and pride, on his way 
to salvation. From this point of view it can be designated as, or compared 
with the “weak and poor elements” of this world (asthene kai ptokha stoik - 
heia, Galatians 4:9). 

This problem of the interrelation of Law, and also of human moral effort 
and moral activity, on one side, and the Grace of God on the other, is of 
course of immense, capital importance. But it has been pushed into the fore¬ 
ground by innumerable exegetes and theologians (especially since the Refor¬ 
mation), to such an extent as to sometimes obscure the center and the whole 
meaning of Paul’s religious experience: the being conquered by Christ and, 
in response, the free surrendering to Christ’s compelling love by sharing His 
cross and His new life. In this sharing of the cross of Christ lies the answer 
to the problem of the relation between the Old Testamental Law and the 
new freedom of the Christian. I am no more “under the Law;” I am free. 
Not when I am giving up myself to unbridled self-indulgence and lawless¬ 
ness, but when I have died or have started dying in Christ to my old man 
I am freed from the bonds of the Law that had to restrain and suppress 
externally the sinful actions of my “old man.” This is infinitely more radical, 
more earnest, more decisive, and that without comparison, than all the 
bonds of the law, this death in Christ to my old “ego.” “I am co-crucified 
with Christ, and not I live, Christ lives in me” (Galatians 2:20). What are 
the limits of the action of the Law and of the penalty that the Law can 
impose upon me? Death. It cannot go any further. So if I enter freely into 
the dying of Christ , I am beyond the reach of the Law. “So you also, 
brethren, you died to the Law through the body of Christ in order that you 
shall belong to another, to the One Who rose from the dead” (Romans 7:4; 
cf. Romans 6:7). It means a total, radical change of life, a new direction, a 
new inspiration, a new center of life: not I, but Christ. It is not lawlessness 
that Paul preaches, but holiness, the new life, the new man in Christ. And 
this has already begun. “Don’t you know that all of us who have been bap¬ 
tized in Christ, have been baptized into His death? In order that, as Christ 
rose from the dead, we also should walk in newness of life” (en kainoteti 
zbes peripatesomen , Romans 6:3-4). “And therefore also consider yourself as 
dead to sin, but alive to God in Christ Jesus” (Romans 6:11). 

So what is required is infinitely much more. But the strength to achieve 
it is His; it is in participation in His strength, as we participated in His 
suffering. 
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The immense moral earnestness of Paul’s summons to liberty is clear, for 
example from these words: “You were called to freedom, brethren, but let 
this freedom not become an opportunity for the flesh.” (Galatians 5:13). 
“Those who belong to Christ Jesus, they have crucified their flesh with its 
passions and lusts. If we live by the Spirit, let us also walk by the Spirit” 
(Galatians 5:24-25). For there is also a new norm, a new taw of the Spirit , 
creative and sanctifying. “For the Law of the Spirit of the life (i.e., mani¬ 
fested in the life) in Christ Jesus ( nomos ton pneumatos tes zoes en Khristo 
lesou) has delivered us from the law of sin and death” (Romans 8:2). 

7 . 

The life of the Spirit! This is the new reality vouchsafed already to us 
now. It is unspeakable and unutterable in its quality, and yet Paul has found 
unforgettable words to give us a distant hint of what it is. We have already 
heard of the “unsearchable riches” of this new dimension. Its heights can 
be summarized as the new status of sonship. The whole incomparable eighth 
chapter of Romans is dedicated to the description of this supreme experi¬ 
ence. The problem of Law and Freedom is, as we have seen, superseded. 
“The law of the Spirit given in the life in Christ Jesus has delivered thee 
from the law of sin and death” (Romans 8:2). 

“The concern of the flesh is death, but the concern of the Spirit is life 
and peace” ( phronema ton pneumatos zoe kai eirene , Romans 8:6). “Those 
that are led by the Spirit of God, those are sons of God. For you have 
received not the spirit of bondage, but the Spirit of sonship, in which we 
cry, ‘Abba,’ Father!” It is the Spirit Himself that bears witness to our spirit 
that we are children of God, “The Spirit sustains us in our weakness, for we 
do not know how to pray as we ought, but the Spirit Himself intercedes for 
us with groanings unutterable” (Romans 8:15, 26). And a little earlier, 
“The love of God has been poured out in our hearts through the Holy Spirit 
that has been given to us” (Romans 5:5). We are led by the Spirit; we all 
have been given to drink from the one Spirit (Romans 8:14, I Corinthians 
12:3); we sing in our hearts with the Spirit of God (plerousthe en pneumati 
lalountes heautois psalmois kai hymnois kai odais pneumatikais, Ephesians 
5:19; cf. Colossians 3:16). 

The fruits of the Spirit are known. It is not self-complacent emotionalism 
and unbalanced enthusiasm. It is, as we have already seen, the way of self- 
discipline, earnestness, sobriety and holiness. It is the Spirit of Peace. 

The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, good¬ 
ness, faith, gentleness, temperance; against such there is no law 
(Galatians 5:22-23). 

Or here another picture of the new life of the Spirit: 

“Put you on then as God’s elect, holy and well beloved, a heart 
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of compassion, pardon one another; as the Lord has pardoned you, 
so do you. But above all put love, which is the bond of perfection. 
And let the peace of Christ rule in your heart.” (Colossians 3:12-15). 

Or here again is an exhortation, or rather an outcry of the heart, that 
reveals the triumphant joy and serene peacefulness characteristic of this new 
reality of the Spirit: 

Rejoice always, pray constantly, give thanks in all circumstances; 
for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus for you (I Thessalonians 
5:16-18). Never flag in zeal, be aglow with the Spirit, serve the Lord. 
Rejoice in your hope, be patient in tribulation, be constant in prayer 
(Romans 12:11-12). Rejoice in the Lord always; again will I say, 
Rejoice. Let all man know your forbearance. The Lord is at hand. 
Have no anxiety about anything, but in everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be made known to 
God. And the peace of God, which passes all understanding, will 
keep your hearts and your minds in Christ Jesus (Philippians 4:4-7). 

Thus we see that the Spirit has a transforming power , He is the principle 
of our becoming a new creation, entering upon a new reality which not only 
dawns upon us, but of which we have to become a part by and by, through 
being assimilated to it by grace. This is also the principle of our cognition. 
We come to know God by being transfigured “from glory to glory,” by being 
made another man, by growing into the new reality. “And we all, with 
unveiled face, beholding the glory of the Lord, are being changed into His 
likeness from one degree of glory to another (metamorphoumetha apo doxes 
eis doxan) for this comes from the Lord who is the Spirit” (II Corinthians 
3:18). 

God has revealed to us through the Spirit. For the Spirit searches 
everything, even the depths of God. For what person knows a naan’s 
thoughts except the spirit of the man which is in him? So also no 
one comprehends the thoughts of God except the Spirit of God. Now 
we have received not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is 
from God, that we might understand the gifts bestowed on us by 
God. (I Corinthians 2:10-12). 

This second chapter of First Corinthians can be considered as a rather 
developed presentation by Paul of his gnoseology (doctrine of cognition). 
The Spirit is the Spirit of Love. He creates an atmosphere of love, inspires 
us by the power of love, discloses to us the immense riches of Christ, trans¬ 
forms us by the power of love, and makes us, as we have seen, co-heirs of 
Christ, conferring upon us the dignity of sonship. But we must strongly 
realize that the Spirit reveals to us hidden things. He introduces to us a 
hidden state of existence that is not only a mystery, but is (as we have suf¬ 
ficiently emphasized) a dynamic passage to a still concealed, higher mode of 
being revealed to us and in us. It is, therefore, dynamic reality, not words. 
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It is (to repeat it again and again) to become other, to become another man 
through the love of Christ by the guidance of the Spirit. 

This dynamic character of what Paul describes must be vividly set before 
our eyes. Becoming, advancing, being transformed, growing, increasing these 
are the terms of our being Christians. Not only a “doctrine,” but the living 
reality of the Spirit of God is in us. And that is the Church of God: the 
Spirit of God working in us makes us to be the Church of God. One great 
reality, one life, one stream of life that takes hold of us. One principle, one 
goal, one inspiration. Because there is no knowledge of God, no approach to 
God outside the atmosphere of love, it is the element of Love that carries us 
along. As Paul says it himself in far weightier words, “One body and one 
Spirit, as you have been called in one hope of your calling. One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all” (Ephesians 4:4-6). There is 
a power of oneness, of togetherness, of fellowship, of belonging to one 
another because we belong to the same Lord, to the same body, which is 
the body of the glorified Lord; we sustain one another, hope together, be¬ 
lieve together, grow together in one dynamic stream of spiritual growth 
and maturation, carry the burdens of each other, pardon one another, give 
ourselves in sacrifice for one another. That is the life of the Church, our 
common life in the Spirit in which we participate and which shapes the 
Church. For it is a great harmonious and organic totality, and we are like 
a body in which all the members are dependent on one another, are neces¬ 
sary to one another, are valuable and precious in the eyes of God and the 
eyes of one another, each with his individual gift, his individual charisma 
coming from the Spirit, but different. But all are important and needed 
for the growth and edification of the living temple of God, which is also the 
living body of Christ, His Church. 

So much—and that so emphatically—has been said by Paul about his life 
of the Spirit, the love of Christ that takes hold of us and makes us one, this 
freedom of the sons of God in unity and mutual regardfulness and service 
and love, that it is unnecessary to remind you here the whole epistle to the 
Ephesians, the whole epistle to the Colossians, chapter 12 of I Corinthians, 
chapter 12 of Romans ,and so on and so on. For the life we are discussing 
is not a topic or a paragraph in a religious or theological textbook (with 
all due respect to them); it is much more than that: it is the living life in 
which we stand, in which we march together to the same goal, growing 
together towards the same Head, permeated by the same Spirit. It is not an 
“important additional paragraph” in the doctrine of St. Paul; it is the life 
in Christ as shared with the brethren . It is the common effort and move¬ 
ment, the common atmosphere of gradual growth, gradual sanctification by 
the Spirit, which lives already in those brethren who are united by love in 
the one life of Christ that has taken hold of them. And this dynamic elan, in 
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which we freely participate, animates at the same time the whole body; we 
grow freely and at the same time we grow together. That our personal 
growth helps the others is a proof of the growth and sanctification of the 
whole body of the Church by the Spirit that dwells in it and of which we 
have all been made to drink (I Corinthians 12:14), growth towards the 
head from which and towards which its grows (eis oikodomen heautou en 
agape , “to build itself up in love” [Ephesians 4:16] ). 

There is a call to the unity in Christ that comes to us from these pages of 
St. Paul. A dynamism of togetherness in love, in the love of Christ, inspires 
these pages, similar therein to the last discourse of the Lord and His “high- 
priestly prayer” in the Fourth Gospel and to the inspiration of the first epistle 
of John. Here I should like to quote this passage from Ephesians in which 
the knowledge of the mysteries of God and the participation in the new life 
of grace presupposes being “rooted and founded in love,” “together with all 
the saints”: “I pray God that you, being rooted and founded in love, may 
have the power to comprehend with all the saints what is the breadth and 
length and height and depth, and to know the love of Christ that transcends 
all knowledge (gnonai te ten hyperhallousan gnoseos agapen ton Khristou) 
that you may be filled with all the fulness of God” (Ephesians 3:17-19). 

8 . 

Fulfilment. Perfection. Total victory of God. It is already given now in 
Christ on principle, in substance, in spe. The victory has been already given 
in Christ Jesus, but the fulness of the victory is yet to come, and we are full 
of expectation and yearning for this coming fulness. And, although we have 
“the first fruit of the Spirit,” we groan inwardly, waiting for our adoption as 
sons, for the redemption of our bodies. (en heautois stenazomen hyiothesian 
apekdekhomenoi, ten apolytrosin tou somatos hemon [Romans 8:23]). 
Likewise, in the epistle to the Philippians we read, “That I may know Him 
and the power of His resurrection and may share His sufferings, becoming 
like Him in His death, that, if possible, I may attain the resurrection of the 
dead” (Philippians 3:10-11). Paul looks forward not only to his personal, 
more perfect oneness with Christ after death (Philippians 1:23), but also 
to the plenitude, for the total triumph of God and the “redemption of the 
body.” 

We have to realize the great importance of this stretching forward to¬ 
wards the ultimate redemption which is the final achievement in Paul’s 
teaching, as well as in the whole primitive message. It is a dynamic stream, 
a dynamic flow of events set in action by God and having its center in Christ. 
The victory achieved in Christ must be finally revealed and must take hold 
of all creation. “The last enemy will be destroyed: Death” and “God will 
be all in all” (I Corinthians 15:26-28). cc Christian realism " (i.e., faith in 
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and the reality of the Incarnation and the bodily resurrection) unites itself in 
an indissoluble and most organic way with Christian eschatology, the hope 
for the final consummation, the total victory of God and His reign over all 
creatures. 

For as Paul teaches and the Christian Church believed from the begin¬ 
ning and continues to recognize, there is a dignity in the created things that 
have been subjugated to the power of corruption, and must therefore be 
released into the future freedom and glory of the children of God (Romans 
8:21). Our body is not only a source of temptation; it also has its innate 
dignity as creation of God. More than that, “Do you not know that your 
body is a temple of the Holy Spirit within you, Whom you have received 
from God? And you are not your own, you have been bought for a high 
price?” “Do you not know that your bodies are members of Christ? Shall I 
therefore take the members of Christ and make them members of a prosti¬ 
tute? Never!” “The body is not meant for fornication, but for the Lord, and 
the Lord for the body. God has resurrected the Lord and will raise us up 
by His power” (I Corinthians 6:19-20,15,13-14, cf., I Corinthians 3:16). 

The resurrection of Christ that has already taken place is the pledge of 
our coming resurrection. Paul has given all up for Christ’s sake in order “to 
know Him and the power of His resurrection and the fellowship of His 
passion, in the hope that I shall attain the resurrection from the dead.” 
Christ will then “transfigure the body of our humiliation to the likeness of 
the body of His glory” (Philippians 3:10-11, 21). That is the center and 
the summit of our hope and of our trust, just as the bodily resurrection of 
Christ is the center and the source of all Christian faith and preaching. 

Future plenitude, “God all in all.” But now we still groan inwardly, 
waiting for the adoption and the redemption of our bodies. There is in this 
experienced tension, a growth and dynamic expansion, an advance, a being 
conquered by His power and love. It is a yearning for the future redemption 
of the total man (our body included), of the brethren and the whole cre¬ 
ation; it is the certitude in fear and trembling of the future glory and the 
working and guidance of the Spirit. And the reality of the Church of God, 
looking up amidst tribulations, struggles, discomforts towards the supreme 
reality: Father, Son and Holy Spirit. “The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the love of God the Father and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with 
you all” (II Corinthians 13:14). 

That is the Christian experience of St. Paul and of the Church, com¬ 
bining the possession of the “treasure” (“But this treasure we carry in 
earthen vessels. .II Corinthians 4:7) with the sense of journeying, of 
being on the way, of advancing in humility and tribulations towards the 
supreme goal (cf. Hebrews 13:14). 
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This fulness of experience, the aspect of expectation, of insights, of 
spiritual riches, can be condensed (as Paul did it himself) to a few words, a 
few traits, or even into one word: Christ — Christ the crucified and risen 
One, the life in Christ, present, future, eternal. The plenitude is already now 
vouchsafed to us in Christ and given to us in the “pledge of the Spirit.” 

Let us sum up. There is a new reality that has come upon us and that 
uplifts us in a new dimension of life. This is “Christ in you, the hope of 
glory, if only we die with him in order to live with Him.” This mystical 
reality of Christ illuminating our hearts is rooted in history . Historical faict 
and mystical presence are indissolubly bound together in Christian preaching 
and in Paul’s experience. So also are His glory, already now beginning to 
work and to shine in us, and our participation in His passion and obedience. 
Also most organically combined are the new freedom of the children of God 
and their participation in the death of Christ, through which they are dead 
to the external letter of the law, for they now walk under the new law of the 
Spirit through the life in Christ Jesus. 

This is the life of the Spirit in us, the life of sanctification, of manly 
struggle, courage in suffering and tribulation, and of sonship. This sonship, 
this new relationship to God given to us by the Spirit in us, makes us one 
body in Christ, the Church of God. She has been already foreordained 
before the beginning of the world. Her life is growth in Christ, growth more 
and more into the plenitude of Christ. But at the same time we stretch 
forward, yearning for more, for a more perfect union with Christ, for the 
sonship and deliverance of our body. For the resurrection of Christ in the 
flesh that has taken place in history, is the pledge and the foretaste of the 
total victory of God at the end over death and hell. Then the whole creature 
will be released from the bonds of corruption. 

The linking chain of all these facts, experiences, certainties, and ex¬ 
pectations, the dynamic power pervading the whole process of the house¬ 
hold plan of God, is the love of God. Herein Paul is of one mind with John, 
the beloved disciple. This is “the mind of Christ.” 

As headlines above a spiritual biography and an explanation of the 
teaching and the experience of Paul one should place these words: “Who 
can separate us from the love of God... .?” Truly, nothing, no present thing, 
no future thing, no powers, no authorities; neither death nor life “is able 
to separate us from the love of God, in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Romans 
8:35-39). “For the love of Christ takes hold of us...” (II Corinthians 
5:14). That is the inmost treasure and the whole meaning of Christianity. 
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Dostoevsky’s Elder Zosima 
and the Real Life Father Amvrosy* 

Dmitry F. Grigorieff 

1 . 

Many scholars assume that the real-life Father Amvrosy of the Optina 
Pustyn (Hermitage), a contemporary of Dostoevsky, provided only the ex¬ 
ternal characterization of Father Zosima in The Brothers Karamazov. The 
elder’s teaching, however, is modelled mostly on the writings of St. Tikhon 
Zadonsky, an eighteenth century bishop. 1 

Konstantin Leontiev, who was close to Father Amvrosy, also denied any 
likeness between the Optina elder’s teaching and Father Zosima’s exhorta¬ 
tions. He wrote to V. V. Rozanov from the Optina Hermitage on May 9, 
1891: 

At Optina, they do not recognize The Brothers Karamazov as an 
authentic Orthodox work. And the Elder Zosima, neither in his 
teaching, nor in his personal character, is at all like Father Amvrosy. 
Dostoevsky described his external physical features only. He made 
him say absolutely not that (sic) ... and not in the style in which 
Father Amvrosy speaks. 

Above all, Father Amvrosy has strictly ecclesiastical mysticism and 
thereafter only applied morality. Father Zosima (with whose mouth 
Fedor Mikhailovich speaks himself!) stresses about all morality, 
“love,” “love” etc., but his mysticism is very weak. 2 


* This article is an elaboration of a paper originally presented to the Tenth Inter¬ 
national Congress of the International Association of Modem Languages and Liter¬ 
atures on September 3, 1966, in Strasbourg, France. 

1 K. Mochulsky, Dostoevsky (Paris: YMCA Press, 1947), p. 520. 

N. Gorodetzky, Saint Tikhon Zadonsky: Insptrer of Dostoevsky (London: SPCK, 
1951), pp. 180,181. 

Ernest J. Simmons, Dostoevsky: The Making of a Novelist (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1962, originally published in 1940), pp. 326, 358. 

A. S. Dolinin, Poslednii romany Dostoevskogo (Moskva: Sovetskiy Pisatel 5 , 1963), 
p. 304. 

G. M. Fridlender, Realizm Dostoevskogo (Moskva: Nauka, 1964), p. 330. 

2 V. V. Rozanov, “Iz perepiski K. N. Leont’eva,” Russky Vestnik (S. Petersburg, 
1903), vol. 284, pp. 650-651. [This and all following translations from Russian texts 
are mine.] 
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Not denying St. Tikhon’s importance in Dostoevsky’s work, we believe, 
however, that the image of Father Zosima owes more to Father Amvrosy 
than just superficial likeness. 

2 . 

Father Amvrosy belong to the “seraphic current” of Russian piety, 
which differed from the main Byzantine-Muscovite current, as Nil Sorsky 
differed from Iosif Volotsky. The teachings of the fathers associated with 
that current are essentially the same. Thus many ideas of Tikhon’s, a saint 
of the same spiritual group, and Father Amvrosy concur. 1 

Let us now briefly review the developments preceding the establishment 
of the elders at the Optina Pustyn. By the end of the fifteenth and begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth centuries a tragic dichotomy occurred in the Russian 
religious consciousness that was manifested in the famous dispute between 
the “Possessors” and the “Non-Possessors.” 

St. Nil Sorsky (1433-1508) spent some time on Mount Athos and brought 
to Russia the hesychast tradition of the “gathering of the mind” and the con¬ 
templation of the Divine Light. Upon his return to Russia and establishing 
his own skete on the bank of the river Sora in the northern forests, St. Nil 
took a leading part in the controversy over monastic wealth and was the 
leader of the “Non-possessors.” A man of learning and letters, he emphasized 
evangelical poverty, stressed the importance of the Bible, recommended the 
practice of mental prayer, and preached tolerance towards heretics. He ad¬ 
vocated voluntary obedience and free choice in the monastic life and a 
middle road in ascetic practices: “Concerning the various kinds of foods, 
we should take a little of everything, even sweets.” 2 

St. Nil’s main characteristic was genuine respect and compassionate love 
for all men. G. Fedotov writes, .. his letters are instilled with a fiery, 
vibrant love which is scarcely surpassed or even equalled in all Russian 
religious literature.” 3 

St. Iosif Volotsky (1439-1515) built his monastery near the town of 
Volokolamsk. There the main stress was laid on obedience to the monastic 
discipline and a strict implementation of the liturgical rules and rituals. He 
advocated an uncritical traditionalism, the extension of ecclesiastical prop¬ 
erty, effective persecution of heretics and a close link between church and 


1 L. Grossman mentions the following saints as Dostoevsky’s sources for the teach¬ 
ing of the Russian monk: Nil Sorsky, John of Damascus, Isaac the Syrian, Sergius of 
Radonezh, and Tikhon Zadonsky. 

See L. Grossman, Dostoevsky (Moskva: Molodaia gvardiia, 1962), p. 516. 

2 G. P. Fedotov (ed.), A Treasury of Russian Spirituality (New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1948), p. 112. 

3/6td., p. 89. 
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state, the domination of the church over the state being implicit. Iosifs 
monastery was active in social work, rendering assistance to needy peasants, 
but this was motivated “rather by a sense of Christian duty than by com¬ 
passionate love.” 1 

St. Nil’s proposals were defeated at the Moscow Church Council of 1503. 
His followers and sympathizers were persecuted (Vassian Patrikeev, the 
Elder Artemy, Maximus the Greek). The ideology of the Iosifliane (“Jose- 
phites”) triumphed. However, this seeming success of the ecclesiastical au¬ 
thority through its wealth and close alliance with the state brought to Russia 
a spiritual and intellectual drought. The Church began to lose its undis¬ 
puted spiritual leadership over the people, so vividly manifested in the time 
of St. Sergius of Radonezh and the Kulikovo battle (1380). G. P. Fedotov 
writes, 

In his struggle with Nil Sorsky and his followers, Iosif unwillingly 

destroyed the traditions of St. Sergius, which became too narrow for 

the religious garment of the resplendent Moscow Realm. 2 

Furthermore, the Josephite victory paved the way for the tragic church 
schism (raskol) of the seventeenth century and the subsequent complete sub¬ 
jugation of the Church by the state in the eighteenth. 

3 . 

The Josephite conception, modified and channelled by the secularized 
state, has been dominant in Russian church life even up to the present in 
Soviet Russia as well as in the Russian emigre diaspora. However, the al¬ 
most extinct movement of St. Nil and his followers reappeared during the 
secularized eighteenth century. During the Age of Reason, with its mag¬ 
nificent royal courts, military victories, and building of the Empire, three 
humble men reaffirmed the spiritual values once preached by St. Nil: Father 
Paisy Velichkovsky (1722-1794), St. Tikhon Zadonsky (1724-1783), and St. 
Seraphim of Sarov (1759-833). They spearheaded the renewed spiritual 
movement in the Russian Church. 3 

The Optina Pustyn, dedicated to the Feast of the Presentation of the 
Virgin Mary in the Temple and situated near the small town of Kozelsk in 
the government of Kaluga, became an unofficial center of Orthodox culture 
and spirituality. The institute of elders had been resumed in that monastery 
towards the end of the eighteenth century by the disciples of Father Paisy 
Velichkovsky. The son of a Kiev priest and a Jewish-Christian mother, he 


1 G. P. Fedotov, Sviatye drevn’ey Rusi (New York: Russian Theological Fund, 
1960), p. 171. 

2 Ibid., p. 175. 

3 See a footnote in a book by N. Gorodetzky, op. cit ., p. 180. 
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was professed and received his monastic training on Mount Athos. He later 
moved to Moldavia, became the abbot of the Neamt monastery and estab¬ 
lished there a school of translators of the ascetic and mystic fathers. The 
followers of Palsy brought back to Russia the almost forgotten writings of 
the desert and Byzantine ascetics and helped to revive contemplative mon- 
asticism. The narrator says in The Brothers Karamazov, 

It was revived among us towards the end of last century by one of 
the great “ascetics,” as they called him, Paisy Velichkovsky, and his 
disciples. But to this day it exists in only a few monasteries, and has 
sometimes been almost persecuted as an innovation in Russia. It 
flourished especially in the celebrated Kozelski Optin Monastery. 1 

A number of writers and intellectuals visited this quiet monastery and 
talked to its modest inhabitants. N. V. Gogol, I. V. and P. V. Kireevsky, 
Konstantin Leontiev, Leo Tolstoy, Vladimir Soloviev, and many others came 
there seeking inspiration and peace of soul. 

In the spring of 1878, when Dostoevsky had just started his last novel, 
his beloved little son Aliosha died suddenly. The grieving father decided to 
go to the Optina Pustyn to find consolation in his misfortune. He was ac¬ 
companied by his young friend Vladimir Soloviev. They spent two days in 
the monastery. Dostoevsky had three meetings with the famous Optino elder, 
Father Amvrosy. One of these meetings took place in the presence of other 
people seeking the advice and the blessing of the elder; the other two meet¬ 
ings were private. We know from Dostoevsky’s wife that father Amvrosy 
made a great impression on the writer. 2 

I am not going to dwell here on the well known fact that the external 
features of Father Zosima, the descriptions of his quarters, the crowds sur¬ 
rounding him, and some of his advice to the people in the crowd are the 
results of Dostoevsky’s visit to Father Amvrosy and Optino. 

4 . 

Father Amvrosy (1812-1892) was directed in his monastic training by 
Father Lev, who died in 1842, and Father Makary, who died in 1860. Both 
fathers were taught by the immediate disciples of Paisy Velichkovsky. As 
Starets y Amvrosy was an heir of Makary, whose letters, published in five 
volumes, were written “with admirable simplicity reminiscent of the writings 
of St. Tikhon of Zadonsk.” 3 Incidentally, Father Makary’s spiritual teacher, 


IF. Dostoevsky, The Brothers Karamazov , trans. Constance Garnett (New York: 
Modem Library), p. 26. 

2 A. G. Dostoevskaya, V ospominaniya, (Moskva, 1925), p. 233. 

3 Sergy Chetverikov, Optina pustyn , (Paris: YMCA Press), p. 52. 
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Father Afanasy, a disciple of Paisy Velichkovsky, was a dashing cavalry 
officer before taking monastic vows. So was Dostoevsky’s Zosima. 

Thus Father Amvrosy continued an already well established tradition. 
By the seventies, when Dostoevsky began to think about writing a great novel 
with religious overtones, the teachings of the Optino elders were available 
in brochures and religious magazines. A monk named Parfeny had written 
a book on his pilgrimage to the holy shrines, including Optino, which Dos¬ 
toevsky had read. So we may safely assume that Dostoevsky knew the Optino 
tradition before he went there himself. Furthermore, Dostoevsky’s wife, in 
describing her husband’s visit to the Pustyn, noted that he had intended to 
go there for a long time. 

The size of this article compels me to select from the teaching of Father 
Amvrosy, only a few basic thoughts which are reflected in the novel. First 
of all, the Optina elder taught and practiced loving humility. It permeates 
all his teaching. In one of his letters he wrote, “Humility consists in man’s 
realization that he is the worst of all, not only among people, but among 
speechless animals, and even among the very spirits of evil.” 1 Zosima writes, 

Man, do not pride yourself on superiority to the animals; they are 
without sin, and you, with your greatness, defile the earth by your 
appearance on it.... 

Loving humility is marvellously strong, the strongest of all things, 
and there is nothing else like it. 2 

Humility is connected with the evangelical advice to abstain from judg¬ 
ing other people. Zosima: “Remember particularly that you cannot be a 
judge of anyone.” 3 Amvrosy: .. first of all try to judge no one. .. .” 4 

In the practice of ascetism and fasting, Father Amvrosy suggested that 
salvation is to be attained not through fasting or vigil alone, but through 
humility and by not judging others. In spiritual life he advocated moder¬ 
ation : 

... the middle measure in everything is light.. . 5 

... according to Basil the Great, each thing is adorned by modera¬ 
tion; that means harmony which will be so much needed in the 
coming Great Lent.... 


1 Ieroskkimonakh Amvrosy, Sobranie pisem k mirskim osobam, (Sergiev Posad: 
Optina Pustyn, 1908), vol. 1, p. 88, letter no. 76. 

2 Dostoevsky, op. cit., p. 383. 

3 Ibid., p. 385 . 

4 Amvrosy, op. cit., p. 26, letter no. 15. 

5 Amvrosy, op. cit., p. 88, letter no. 76. 
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Not without reason, St. Isaac the Syrian, the first of the great fasters, 

wrote, ‘If we drive too hard our weak body becomes confusion.’ 1 

This opinion corresponds to the already quoted suggestions of St. Nil 
Sorsky’s (“... a little of everything, even sweets”) and is reflected in the 
words of the condemnation of Father Zosima’s practices by the monk Fera- 
pont, a devotee of fasting and regulations, a fanatic, a degenerate type of 
Josephite in the nineteenth century (very much alive up to the present) : 
“He did not keep the fasts according to the rule. ... He was seduced by 
sweetmeats . .. filling ... his mind with haugthy thought... .” 2 

Ferapont also condemned Father Zosima for advising a monk who was 
haunted by visions of evil spirits to take a special medicine. Father Amvrosy 
reassured his correspondents that there was nothing sinful in the use of 
medical help, because “everything is from God, including medicine and 
doctors.” 3 

Father Amvrosy speaks often about the power of prayer, advocating that 
his followers pray for all people, especially for those who depart or go astray. 
He suggests specifically the practice of the constant inner invocation of 
Jesus, referring to the hesychast mental prayer. 4 Likewise, Father Zosima 
urges his spiritual son to be not forgetful of prayer, to pray daily for those 
departed and for all those who will not pray. 

The problem of suffering and the universal responsibility for all men and 
everything on earth stands prominently in Dostoevsky’s world view. It is 
reflected in all his major works and in the teachings of Father Zosima. This 
idea finds the following expression in the teaching of Father Amvrosy: 
“Sometimes suffering is sent to an innocent man, so that he might suffer 
for other people according to the example of Christ.... To have perfect 
love means to suffer for others.” 5 Love permeates the teachings of both Dos¬ 
toevsky’s Zosima and the real-life Father Amvrosy and their personalities. 

Father Sergy Chetverikov, the author of a book on Father Amvrosy, 
writes, 

... the most characteristic feature of his spiritual image was active, re¬ 
deeming love, which inspired him. He was not indifferent to the 


1 Ibid., pp. 43-44, letter no. 35. 

2 Dostoevsky, op. cit., p. 403. 

3 Amvrosy, op. cit. 3 p. 168, letter no. 168. 

4 Ieroskhimoniakh Amvrosy, Sobranie pisem k monashetsvuyushchim , (Sergei Posad: 
Optina Pustyn, 1908), p, 69, and in a number of other letters. 

5 Arkhimandrit Agapit, Zhizneopisanie Ieroskhimonakha Amvrosia, (Moskva, 
1900), p. 105. 
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human suffering around him. He fervently responded to it, accepting 

it into his generous heart. . . and tried to find means to eliminate it. 1 

Love is inseparable from Freedom in both Dostoevsky’s world view and 
in the “seraphic current” of Russian piety. Both argue that freedom is the 
greatest gift given to mankind by God. “Man is given freedom and reason 
and the law of revelation; and freedom is tested, according to its use by 
man,” 2 wrote Father Amvrosy. 

The freedom of man reaches its fullest expression in truth. True freedom 
leads to the unity of human freedom with the divine freedom, of the human 
image with the divine image. Only in voluntary communion with God and 
with each other through God can people attain harmonious life. This is the 
essence of the stand of Sonia Marmeladova, Prince Myshkin, Bishop Tikhon, 
Makar Dolgoruky, Aliosha Karamazov, and Father Zosima, as opposed to 
the ideas of Roskolnikov, Stavrogin, Kirillov, Versilov, Ivan Karamazov 
and the Grand Inquisitor. 

Dostoevsky was tempted by a utopian vision of paradise on earth. How¬ 
ever, in his artistic image he powerfully asserted the Christian faith in the 
Resurrection. He did it in the chapter called “Cana of Galilee,” in which 
Aliosha Karamazov sees a miraculous vision of a nuptial feast in the King¬ 
dom of God at the bier of his deceased teacher, Father Zosima. 

Father Amvrosy, in a congratulatory letter to a nun written on Christ¬ 
mas (sic), jubilantly spoke about the meaning of the annual solemn cele¬ 
bration of the Feast of the Resurrection of Christ. This feast “serves us as a 
reminder of the general and universal Resurrection.” 3 He ends his letter by 
quoting a canticle from the Easter Matins Service: 

D great and most holy Paskha, Christ! 

O Wisdom, Word, and Power of God! 

Grant that we shall 

fully share with Thee in the 

eternal day of Thy Kingdom! 

5 . 

All the thoughts of Father Amvrosy related so far have been common in 
one degree or another to all representatives of the “seraphic current” of 
Russian piety. It may be mentioned here that Father Amvrosy assisted his 


1 S. Chetverikov, Opisanie zhizni Ieroskhimonakha Amvrosia , (Kozelsk: Optina 
Pustyn, 1912), p. 411. 

2 Amvrosy, Sobranie pisem k rrdrskim o sob am, p. 40, letter no. 31. 

3 Amvrosy, Sobranie pisem k monashestvuyushchim, p. 3, letter 4. 
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own spiritual father, the Elder Makary, in editing and publishing books on 
Eastern Orthodox spirituality and after the latter’s death supervised this 
work for some time himself. Among the books were The Treatises of St. Isaac 
the Syrian, The Ladder of St. John of the Ladder, The Writings of Simeon 
the New Theologian, Maximus the Confessor, Theodore the Studite, The 
Monastic Rule of St. Nil Sorsky, The Life and Works of Father Paisy Velich- 
kovsky. An Essay on Mental Prayer and Hessychasm. The Slavophiles I. V. 
Kireevsky and S. P. Shevyrev actively participated in these publishing efforts 
of the elders. 

Thus, representatives of this particular movement in Russian religious 
life shared the same sources of learning and inspiration which resulted in the 
distinctive unity of their thought. But there are themes specifically peculiar 
to Father Amvrosy, Dostoevsky’s Zosima, and Dostoevsky himself, themes 
molded by their historical times and circumstances. 

All three men were patriots who supported the idea of a monolithic 
Orthodox state under the benevolent rule of the Russian monarchy. They 
feared and condemned the spreading of atheistic socialism which originated 
in the West and was adopted by some representatives of intelligentsia These 
alien ideas penetrated the masses and became a corrupting influence among 
them. 

Two weeks after the assassination of Emperor Alexander II (a month 
after the death of Dostoevsky) Father Amvrosy wrote, 

I do not know what to write you about the horrible present time and 
the poor state of affairs in Russia . . . Since the times of the apostles 
the spirit of antichrist acts through its precursors. . .. First it worked 
through various heretics. . . later it worked cunningly through the 
educated masons; and finally now it works insolently and rudely 
through the educated nihilists. .. .* 

Father Amvrosy sees the root of atheistic nihilism in the “ultimate pride,” 
which has only contempt for everything. 

Father Zosima teaches, “The world has proclaimed the reign of free¬ 
dom, especially of late, but what do we see in this freedom of theirs? Noth¬ 
ing but slavery and self-destruction! . . .” 2 Asserting his belief in the Russian 
people because of their humble recognition of their sinfulness before God, 
Zosima continues, “It is different with the upper classes, who, following 
sciences want to base justice on reason alone, but not on Christ, as before, 
and they have already proclaimed that there is no crime, that there is no 
sin.” 3 

1 Amvrosy, Sobranie pisem k mirskim osobam, p. 38, letter 28. 

2 Dostoevsky, op. cit., p. 375. 

3 Ibid., p. 378. 
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The Diary of a Writer is full of Dostoevsky’s direct attacks on nihilism, 
socialism, atheism and their influence upon the Russian people. Dostoevsky 
foresaw the impending bloody upheavals, the persecution of religion, the 
complete suppression of freedom, the building of the totaEtarian state. He 
powerfully expressed that foresight in the literary images in The Possessed 
(the theory of Shigalev and Verkhovensky) and in his magnificent and sin¬ 
ister “Legend of the Grand Inquisitor ” There are numerous poignant and 
amazingly correct references to future events in the Diary of a Writer} 

Father Amvrosy on a few occasions also warned of coming events re¬ 
sulting from the spread of atheism and the weakening of piety. 1 2 On one of 
these occasions he advised his correspondent not to arrange for a precious 
mounting (riza) for an ikon of the Theotokos, because “the time is ap¬ 
proaching when evil people will take them off.” 3 

However, Dostoevsky’s unique mystical behef in the Russian people as 
the “God-bearing people” makes his elder say, 

... an unbelieving reformer will never do anything in Russia, even 

if he is sincere in heart and a genius. Remember that! The people 

will meet the atheist and overcome him, and Russia will be one and 

Orthodox. 4 

In his suspicion of western secularistic influences, Dostoevsky was 
plagued by prejudices and even ignorance of Roman CathoEcism. He sus¬ 
pected that the Western Church had succumbed to materiaEsm and the 
power of state. In the chapter “An unfortunate gathering,” Father Paisy 
says to Ivan Karamazov in the presence of Father Amvrosy, “Understand 
that the Church is not to be transformed into the state. This is Rome and 
its dream. That is the third temptation of the devil.” 5 

Although Dostoevsky questioned the ecclesiastical organization of the 
Western Church, he did not in any way question the sacramental life and 
worship of the faithful. On the other hand, Dostoevsky had a firm beEef that 
the Christian East, in spite of its chaotic history, preserved the Eght and the 
image of Christ, undefiled by materialistic intellectualism or secularism. 

Dostoevsky’s negative views of Roman CathoEcism can be explained to a 
considerable degree by the following considerations: 

1. The historical antagonisms between the Roman CathoEc states and 
the territories bordering Eastern Orthodox Russia. 

1 Prophecies and comments by Dostoevsky about the coming events are collected 
in Slovak k tvoreniam Dostoeuskogo, by MetropoEtan Anthony. They are now included 
in the Metropolitan’s book Dostoevsky kak propovednik vozrozhdenia, ed. Arch. Nikon 
Rklitsky (Montreal: 1965). 

2 Amvrosy, op. cit. s p. 21, letter 10. 

3 Ibid., p. 207, letter 225. 

4 Dostoevsky, op. cit., p. 377. 

5 Ibid., p. 75. 
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2. Contemporaneous historical events in Europe, such as the struggles 
of ultramontanism, the events surrounding the Vatican Council (1869- 
1870), the conflict between Germany and France, and Bismarck’s quarrels 
with the Catholic Church. 1 2 

3. The Crimean War of 1854-1855 and the Russo-Turkish war of 1877- 
1878. (At those times the majority of patriotic Russians, of whom Dostoevsky 
was one, regarded Constantinople and “Hagia Sophia” as the symbol of 
Orthodoxy, its past, its present and its future. They suspected that the Vati¬ 
can’s sympathies were with the Turks.) 

As early as 1854 we find the following lines in a letter from I. V. Kireev¬ 
sky to the Elder Makary the spiritual father of Amvrosy. 

Already the second Easter is approaching since the time we hoped to 
celebrate it under the chiming of the great bell of Hagia Sophia. 
Apparently we enter more difficult times than we supposed. The 
Archbishop of Paris declared openly in his speech that the war is 
being waged not for the Turks, but against the Eastern Church. . . ? 

And Father Amvrosy occasionally criticized Roman Catholicism, referring 
to such theological differences as the infallibility of the Pope and the Filio- 
que, but mostly pointing out the alleged antagonism of the Catholic clergy 
towards the Orthodox people and the pretensions of the Roman pontiffs to 
temporal power. 

Love is preached in the gospel teaching; but the Roman Catholic 
priests suggest... hatred towards the people of other faiths, especi¬ 
ally towards the Orthodox. 

Our Lord says in the Gospel; “My Kingdom is not of this world” 
(John 18:36)). But the Roman popes desired to have the kingdom 
on earth.” 3 


6 . 

Is Konstantin Leontiev correct when he writes, “The Elder Zosima 
neither in his teaching, nor in his personal character is at all like Father 
Amvrosy”? 4 Nicholas Berdyaev thinks that he may be right. 

In fact Konstantin Leontiev was right: Starets Zosima had little 
in common with Starets Amvrosy, he was of a different spirit. But 


1 See more on the subject in the article of George A. Panichas, “Fyodor Dostoev¬ 
sky and Roman Catholicism,” The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, Summer, 
1958. 

2 Sergy Chetverikov, Optina pustyn (Paris: YMCA Press), p. 124. The letter was 
written April 9, 1854. 

3 Amvrosy, op. cit p. 130, letter 105. 

4 See the beginning of this article. 
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all the creative work of Dostoevsky carried prophetic rather than 
realistic character. . . . 

The prophetic religiosity of The Brothers Karamazov was closed 
to K. L. 1 

Indeed, in this novel Dostoevsky gives his passionate and prophetic vision 
of the New Jerusalem, attainable already here on earth. Father Zosima with 
his cosmic mysticism, exultant love for all the created world, with his ab¬ 
sence of any fear of sin, anticipates the transfiguration of creation and the 
Eucharistic joy. 

These truly Orthodox concepts were reaffirmed and restated during the 
Russian religious renaissance of the twentieth century on the eve of the 
Russian revolution. They were tested in the following bloody persecutions 
of the Church that followed, and they continued to be developed by the 
Russian emigres who were religious thinkers and theologians. 2 However, in 
the nineteenth century these concepts were not clearly realized. Unfavorable 
developments in the history of the Russian Church were reflected in all 
aspects of ecclesiastical life. Nevertheless, that which Father Florovsky calls 
the “seraphic current” in Russian religious life is the continuation of the 
tradition of St. Nil Sorsky. In spite of its weaknesses and limitations (the 
results of the preeminence of the Josephite tradition) it has been the most 
vital stream in the history of the Russian Church. And Father G. Florovsky 
concludes that “By the power of his artistic insight Dostoevsky discovered 
and understood this seraphic current in Russian piety and prophetically 
continued it.” 3 

In the light of what has been said before, I would agree with Berdyaev 
that Konstantin Leontiev “was right in his statement that Dostoevsky 
did not reflect real Russian Orthodoxy and traditional Orthodox monas- 
ticism, but created a new one,” 4 but only if the words “real” and “tradi¬ 
tional” were equivalent to the predominant Josephite tradition. But Dos¬ 
toevsky also projected into the idiom of the twentieth century the tradition 
of St. Nil Sorsky which he discerned in the works of St. Tikhon Zadonsky, 
in the words and personality of Father Amvrosy and other elders, and in 
the writings of such men as St. Isaac the Syrian. 

Konstantin Leontiev could not understand or appreciate the religious 
ideas of Dostoevsky because he himself was a convinced “Josephite,” al- 


1 N. Berdyaev, Konstantin Leontiev (Paris: YMCA Press, 1926), p. 171. 

2 See the book by Nicholas Zernov, The Russian religious renaissance of the twen¬ 
tieth century (London: Darton, 1963). 

3 G. Florovsky, Puti russkogo hogoslovia (Paris: 1937), p. 302. 

4 N. Berdyaev, op. cit ., p. 171. 
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though an enlightened one. Berdyaev wrote poignantly, “His Christianity 
was a black Christianity and he had an aversion to the rosy one.” 1 

This assertion by Berdyaev is confirmed by the following statement of 
K. Leontiev in the letter to V. V. Rozanov: 

I confess that, although I am not quite on the side of the inquisitor, 

I am certainly not on the side of that lifeless, all-forgiving Christ, who 
was invented by Dostoevsky himself. 2 

Konstantin Leontiev asserted that the Optino elders did not recognize the 
authenticity of their tradition in Dostoevsky’s novel. 3 This is quite under¬ 
standable. Father Amvrosy and the other elders were performing their holy 
mission within the limits of their historical time and milieu. Dostoevsky 
presented them in the context of the future. 

Father Zosima admonished his flock thus: “Children, do not seek mir¬ 
acles, for miracles kill faith.” To support this significant statement and to 
test the faith of Aliosha, the new man, Dostoevsky submits his Pater Seraph- 
icus to an ignominious humiliation. Shortly after Father Zosima’s body had 
been laid in the coffin a smell of decomposition began to come from it. This 
created scandal in the minds of many people. The monk Ferapont was 
especially furious about it and denounced the saintly reputation of Father 
Zosima. 

According to Russian popular belief, the bodies of all righteous people 
without exception were supposed to be saved from decomposition. Popular 
Russian piety in the nineteenth century did not differ much from mediaevel 
times, and popular religious literature and sermons were often centered on 
miraculous events taken from mediaevel hagiographical literature. (Nil Sor- 
sky was criticized by Iosif Volotsky for omitting references to miracles in the 
lives of saints he edited.) 

In his chapter “The Breath of Corruption” Dostoevsky fought this ma¬ 
terialistic and superstitious approach to religion. He did not know that he 
anticipated a real-life story which would occur in the Optina Pustyn. 4 

Father Amvrosy died on October 10, 1892, twelve years after the death 
of Dostoevsky. His biographer, Archimandrite Agapit, wrote 

Let us not be silent about the following event. In the beginning 
of his last illness Starets Amvrosy ordered one of his nuns to read to 


1 1bid., p. 222. See the book by K. Leontiev, Nashi novye Khristiane, in which he 
describes “the rosy” Christian views of Dostoevsky and Tolstoy, as opposed to the 
traditional Byzantine Orthodox interpretation. 

2 Rozanov, op. cit ., vol. 285, p 162. Letter of May 24, 1891. 

3 See the beginning of this article. 

4 Dostoevsky explained to his publisher, N. A. Liubimov, that he read about a 
similar episode happening on Mount Athos in the book by the Monk Parfeny. See 
F. M. Dostoevsky, PiVma, (Moskva, 1959), vol. 4, p. 114, letter 697. 
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him the Book of Job. It was said there, that even the wife of the 
righteous man fled from the stench of his wounds. By this the Starets 
foretold that the same thing would happen to him. And so it was: a 
heavy smell of corruption soon began to come from the body of the 
deceased. However, he had spoken about this to his cell attendant, 
Iosif, long before. To Iosif’s question why it should be so, the humble 
elder said, “This is so, because I received too much undeserved honor 
in my life.” 1 

However, in the last day of his laying in state. Archimandrite Agapit nar¬ 
rated, “a pleasant fragrance reminiscent of fresh honey started to come 
from his body.” 


* * * * 

Creating the literary image of his Pater Seraphicus, Dostoevsky was 
inspired by the tradition of Saint Nil Sorsky, the “seraphic current” in 
Russian religious life. Dostoevsky read the works of St. Tikhon of Zadonsk 
and personally met with Father Amvrosy. He acquainted himself with some 
of the original sources which fed the “seraphic current” (published in a 
Russian translation by the Optina Pustyn). Father Zosima is a composite 
literary image, but Father Amvrosy contributed more to this image than 
just his physical characteristics. 

In his creative work Dostoevsky prophetically projected St Nil’s tradi¬ 
tions into the future and contributed greatly to the Russian religious renais¬ 
sance of the twentieth century. 


1 Agapit, op. cit. y p. 141. 
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Ecclesiological Notes* 

Alexander Sghmemann 

1. One of the greatest “ecumenical” difficulties the Orthodox Church 
has is that her thought forms and “terms of reference” are different from 
those of the West. And, since the ecumenical movement was shaped pri¬ 
marily by Western theological presuppositions and antecedents, its Ortho¬ 
dox participants were, from the very beginning, forced to express their posi¬ 
tions and points of view within a theological framework alien to, or at least 
different from, the Orthodox tradition. This is especially true of ecclesiology. 
The Orthodox East has not been challenged either by the politico-ecclesio- 
logical 'controversies typical of the Western Middle Ages or by the Reforma¬ 
tion. It remained free, therefore, from the “polemical” and “definitional” 
ecclesiology which underlies the Western De Ecclesia , whether in its Roman 
Catholic or Protestant form, and which conditions to a great degree the 
ecumenical debate on the Church. In our own “sources”— the Fathers, the 
Councils, the Liturgy — we do not find any formal definition of the Church. 
This is not because of any lack of ecclesiological interest and consciousness, 
but because the Church (in the Orthodox approach to her) does not 
exist, and therefore cannot be defined, apart from the very content of her 
life. The Church, in other terms, is not an “essence” or “being” distinct, as 
such, from God, man, and the world, but is the very reality of Christ in us 
and us in Christ , a new mode of God’s presence and action in His creation, 
of creation’s life in God. She is God’s gift and man’s response and appropri¬ 
ation of this gift. She is union and unity, knowledge, communion and 
transfiguration. And, since apart from the “content” the “form” has no 
meaning ( cf . the reluctance of Orthodox theologians to discuss problems 
of “validity”), Orthodox ecclesiology rather than precise definitions or forms, 
conditions and modalities, is an attempt to present an icon of the Church as 
life in Christ — an icon which to be adequate and true must draw on all 
aspects and not only on the institutional ones of the Church. For the Church 
is an institution , but she is also a mystery , and it is mystery that gives mean¬ 
ing and life to institution and is, therefore, the object of ecclesiology. 

2. Such an attempt must probably begin with the Church as new cre¬ 
ation. Orthodox ecclesiology traditionally sees the beginning of the Church 


# Paper read at the Institute for Contemporary Theology, Montreal, July 1965 . 
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in paradise and her life as the manifestation of the Kingdom of God. “The 
history of the Church begins with the history of the world. The very cre¬ 
ation of the world can be seen as preparation for the creation of the Church 
because the end for which the kingdom of nature was established is in the 
Kingdom of Grace” (Metropolitan Philaret of Moscow). Thus the basic 
dimensions of Orthodox ecclesiology are cosmic and eschatological. 

On the one hand, in Christ, the Incarnate Son of God, the new Adam, 
creation finds not only redemption and reconciliation with God, but also 
its fulfillment. Christ is the Logos, the Life of all life, and this life, which 
was lost because of sin, is restored and communicated in Christ, in His 
incarnation, death, resurrection, and glorification, to man and through him 
to the whole creation. Pentecost, the descent of the Holy Spirit, the giver 
of life, is not a mere establishment of an institution endowed with specific 
powers and authorities. It is the inauguration of the new age, the beginning 
of life eternal, the revelation of the kingdom which is “joy and peace in the 
Holy Spirit.” The Church is the continuing presence of Pentecost as power 
of sanctification and transfiguration of all life, as grace which is knowledge 
of God, communion with Him and, in Him, with all that exists. The Church 
is creation as renewed by Christ and sanctified by the Holy Spirit. 

But, on the other hand, the kingdom which Christ inaugurates and the 
Holy Spirit fulfills is not of this world. “This world,” by rejecting and con¬ 
demning Christ, has condemned itself; no one, therefore, can enter the 
Kingdom without in a real sense dying to the world, i e. rejecting it in its 
self-sufficiency, without putting all faith, hope, and love in the “age to 
come,” in the “day without evening” which will dawn at the end of time. 
“You are dead and your life is hid with Christ in God.” (Col. 3:3). This 
means that although the Church abides in the world, her real life is a con¬ 
stant expectation and anticipation of the world to come, a preparation for 
it, a passage into reality which in this world can be experienced only as 
future, as promise and token of things yet to come. The fruits of the Spirit 
(joy, peace, holiness, vision, knowledge) are real, but their reality is that 
of the joy which a traveler has when at the end of a long journey he finally 
sees the beautiful city where he is going — into which, however, he must yet 
enter. The Church reveals and truly bestows now the Kingdom which is to 
come, and creation becomes new when it dies to itself as “this world 55 and 
becomes thirst and hunger for the consumation for all things in God. 

3. It is the mystery of the Church as new creation in its two dimensions 
— the cosmic and eschatological — that reveals to us the meaning and struc¬ 
ture of the Church as institution. The nature of the institution can be termed 
sacramental , and this means not only a given or static inter-dependence be¬ 
tween the visible and the invisible, nature and grace, the material and the 
spiritual, but also, and primarily, the dynamic essence of the Church as 
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passage from the old into the new, from this world into the world to come, 
from the kingdom of nature into the Kingdom of Grace. The Church, as 
visible society and organization, belongs to this world; it is truly a part of it. 
And she must belong to it because she is “instituted” to represent and to 
stand for the world, to assume the whole creation. It belongs thus to the 
very “institution” of the Church to be a people, a community, a family, an 
organization, a nation, a hierarchy; to assume, in other words, all the natural 
forms of human existence in the world, in time and space. She is an organic 
continuity with the whole of human life, with the totality of human history. 
She is the pars pro toto of the whole creation. Yet she is all this in order to 
reveal and manifest the true meaning of creation as fulfillment in Christ, to 
announce to the world its end and the inauguration of the Kingdom. The 
“institution” is thus the sacrament of the Kingdom, the means by which 
the Church always becomes what she is, always fulfills herself as the One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, as the Body of Christ and the Tem¬ 
ple of the Holy Spirit, as the new life of the new creation. The basic act of 
this fulfillment, and therefore the true “form” of the Church, is the Euch¬ 
arist: the sacrament in which the Church performs the passage, the pass- 
over, from this world into the Kingdom, offers in Christ the whole creation 
to God, seeing it as “heaven and earth full of His glory,” and partakes of 
Christ’s immortal life at His table in His Kingdom. 

4. This sacramental nature of the Church reveals the real meaning of 
the universally-accepted notae by which we confess the Church to be One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. Each of them applies to both the institution 
and its fulfillment, the form and the content, the promise and its realization. 
The Church is One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic, and she must constantly 
fulfill herself as oneness, holiness, catholicity, and apostolicity. Her visible 
oneness is to be realized as the very content of the new life (“that they may 
be one as we are one”) and as the unity of all in God and with God. The 
objective holiness of her life (the gifts of grace and sanctification which 
pour from all her acts) is to be fulfilled and realized in the personal holi¬ 
ness of her members. The catholicity (the absolute fullness of the gospel 
she announces and the life she communicates) is to grow into the “whole¬ 
ness” of the faith and life of each community, of each Christian, and of the 
whole Church. Her apostolicity (her identity in time and space with the 
pleroma of the Church manifested at Pentecost) is to be preserved whole 
and undistorted by every generation, always and everywhere. 

5. In this world the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church mani¬ 
fests itself as a plurality of churches, each one of which is both a part and 
a whole. It is a part because only in unity with all churches and in obedi¬ 
ence to the universal truth can it be the Church; yet it is also a whole 
because in each church, by virtue of her unity with the One, Holy, Catholic, 
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and Apostolic Church, the whole Christ is present, the fullness of grace is 
given, the catholicity of new life is revealed. The visible unity of all churches 
as the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church is expressed and pre¬ 
served in the unity of faith, the unity of sacramental structure, and the unity 
of life. The unity of faith has its norm and content in the universal tradi¬ 
tion. The unity of sacramental structure is preserved through the apostolic 
succession, which is the visible and objective continuity of the Church’s life 
and order in time and space. The unity of life manifests itself in the active 
concern of all churches for each other and of all them together for the 
Church’s mission in the world. 

6. The organ of unity in the Church is the episcopate. “The Church is 
in the Bishop.” This means that in each church the personal ministry of the 
bishop is to preserve the fullness of the Church, i.e., her identity and con tin- 
unity with the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church; to be the teacher 
of the universal traditions; the offerer of the Eucharist which is the sacra¬ 
ment of unity; and the pastor of the people of God on its pilgrimage to the 
Kingdom, By virtue of his consecration by other bishops and of his belonging 
to the universal episcopate, he tepresents, he makes present and unites his 
church to all churches and represents all other churches, and therefore the 
whole Church, to his own church. In him each church is thus truly a part of 
the whole Church and the whole Church is truly present in each church. In 
the Orthodox tradition, the unity of the episcopate, and especially the organ 
of this unity, a synod or council of bishops, is the supreme expression of the 
Church’s teaching and pastoral function—the inspired mouth of the whole 
Church. But, “The Bishop is in the Church,” and this means that neither one 
bishop nor the episcopate as a whole are above the Church, or (to quote here 
a famous formula) act and teach ex sese et non ex consensu Ecclesiae. It is 
rather the bishop’s complete identification with and his total obedience to the 
consensus Ecclesiae , to her teaching, life, and holiness, as well as his organic 
unity with the people of God, that makes the bishop the teacher and the 
guardian of the truth. For in the Church no one is without the Holy Spirit, 
and according to the Encyclical of Eastern Patriarchs, the preservation of 
the truth is entrusted to the whole people of the Church. Thus the Church 
is both hierarchical and conciliary, and the two principles are not only not 
opposed to each other but are in their interdependence essential for the 
full expression of the mystery of the Church. 

7. The One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church must necessarily 
exist in the world as an orderly and visibly-united Church Universal, and 
it is the function and charism of the primacies to serve as centers of com¬ 
munion, unity, and coordination. There exist local and regional primacies 
(metropolitans, patriarchs) and a universal primacy. Orthodox ecclesiology 
has never denied that traditionally the latter belonged to the Church of 
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Rome. It is, however, the interpretation of this primacy in terms of a per¬ 
sonal infallibility of the Roman pontiff and of his universal jurisdictional 
power that led to its rejection by the Orthodox East. 

8. The Orthodox Church claims to have preserved unaltered and full 
the faith and the traditions “once delivered unto the saints.” In face of the 
tragic divisions among Christians, she affirms that the only way to reunion 
is the restoration of that unity of faith which alone enables each church to 
see all other churches as the same and One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church. 

9. The Church is both in statu patriae and in statu viae. As “Christ in 
us,” as the manifestation of the Kingdom and the sacrament of the age to 
come, her life is already filled with the “joy and peace of the Holy Spirit,” 
and it is this paschal joy that she expresses and receives in worship, in the 
holiness of her members, and in the communion of the saints. As “we in 
Christ,” she is in pilgrimage and expectation, in repentance and struggle. 
And above everything else, she is mission, for her belonging to the world 
to come, the joy that in Christ has entered the world, and the vision of the 
transfigured world are given to her so that she may in this world witness to 
Christ and may save and redeem in Him the whole creation. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Consultation of the Oriental Churches on 
Christian Education 

In accordance with the decision of the Conference of the Heads of the Oriental 
(i.e. non-Chalcedonian) Churches, held in Addis Ababa in January 1965, to prepare 
a curriculum for Christian education to meet the common needs of their churches, a 
special consultation on curriculum was held this year in Antelias, Lebanon, hosted by 
the Armenian Catholicosate of Cilicia. The consultation was prepared by a committee 
of representatives of the Oriental churches, headed by Bishop Samuel of Egypt, with 
the assistance of the Geneva headquarters of the World Council of Christian Education. 

This was the first organized effort of the participating churches to exchange infor¬ 
mation about existing programs and to discuss and plan effective ways of meeting 
present and future needs in Christian education. The success of the meeting was due 
to many factors, but especially to the consensus held by nearly all participants con¬ 
cerning the direction to be taken in the future. To be more specific, these churches 
came together with the primary idea of developing a curriculum that would express the 
essential nature and mission of the Church in terms and methods that would be suited 
to the educational and psychological needs and abilities of persons at various levels of 
development, taking into consideration also the environmental—social and religious— 
conditions in which this education would take place. In the “Purpose of the Consulta¬ 
tion,” this attitude was expressed in terms of developing a curriculum which “should 
conserve all the essential elements of our Orthodox* heritage . . . [and] convey these 
elements to the present and future generations with an understanding of the social 
changes, new ideologies and new pattern of life.... of the modem world, but also in 
terms of a rediscovery of ourselves and of the renewal of our Church life.” 

Environmental Factors Discussed 

During the first days of the consultation, the lectures and discussions focused on 
an analysis of the environmental conditions which bear upon religious education. Father 
George Khodr, of the Orthodox Church (Patriarchate of Antioch), delivered a lecture 
on “Current Middle Eastern Socio-Religious Patterns and their Effect on Christian 
Education.” Father Khodr pointed out that the message of the Gospel is conveyed in 
each age in a given milieu, according to the mind and psychological understanding of 
the people. Today’s man, he said, belongs to a world that is neither that of the Bible 
nor one that can be identified with the Christian Church. Christian education must 
consider that fact in attempting to convey the message of the Gospel. Particular prob¬ 
lems to be considered in the Middle East are the past religious tradition of the East 
(which differs from that of the West); the influence of Islam; the patriarchal family 
setting and the changing family and social patterns that result from the influence of a 
technological age; the ecumenical dimension and religious pluralism; nationalism; and 


* The term Orthodox as used here and In the following pages refers to a general theological- 
educational philosophy of the ideas expressed, which, for the purposes of this consultation, required 
no real distinction between those held by the Chalcedonian Orthodox and non-Chalcedonian Churches, 
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political confessionalism. All of these problems effect the Church and consequently her 
approach to religious education. 

Following Father Khodr’s lecture, two lectures on the effect of the secular educa¬ 
tional environment and teaching methods presently in use in Middle Eastern schools 
were presented, respectively, by Dr. Randolph Crump Miller, of the Department of 
Christian Education of Yale Divinity School, and by Miss Dorothea Teeter, a teacher in 
the evangelical schools in the Middle East Dr. Miller and Miss Teeter were two of 
the consultants brought in by the WCCE because of their professional experience in 
Christian education However, after the presentation of these two lectures it became 
apparent that a certain divergence exists between “Protestants” and “Orthodox” in 
both theological thinking and practical approach to Christian education. Yet the 
difference in approach and understanding was more easily sensed than defined. Certain 
areas of divergence could be noted, however; for example, the understanding of “per¬ 
sonal-community” relationships, the approach to and understanding of “church-world” 
relationships, and the very understanding of the Church or of what church life and, in 
particular, liturgical-sacramental life, implies. Although nearly all the participants 
favored a more explicit presentation in the curriculum of the relation between and 
integration of church life and the child’s daily life experiences, there was a hesitation 
to accept Protestant terminology and implied theology, which one sensed created a 
real division or distinction between the church and the world, between Church life and 
secular life; this division was expressed quite concretely in terms such as “the Church’s 
service to the world.” As for the technique or practical method of implementation, the 
question was raised as to whether the methods of the church school and the public 
school should always be correlated or whether there is a point at which the Church 
might have to differ and could take the initiative in the development of other methods. 
It was stressed by one of the participants that the Church had first to look within her 
own tradition for certain methods of teaching, although other methods could perhaps 
be validly adopted and used. 

The Orthodox Approach to Christian Education 

The next few days were spent in analyzing and summarizing the Orthodox approach 
to Christian education. In introducing some aspects of the Orthodox philosophy of 
education, Rev. Paul Verghese, of the Syrian Church in India and an associate general 
secretary of the WCC, pointed out that education is a life-long process, beginning even 
before baptism and including the event of death itself. The goal of Christian nurture 
in the Church, he stated, is to make the royal priesthood of the Church more fully 
grasped, understood, and carried out. It is not (in reaction to a previous lecture) cen¬ 
trally oriented to the person, but to the Church; it is the building up of the Body of 
Christ in order that it may fulfill its task before Christ and before men. The main 
milieu is an interpenetrating structure of (a) the daily life of the community in the 
world, (b) the liturgical life of the Church, and (c) the life-cycle of persons in the 
Church. An Orthodox curriculum, Fr. Verghese expressed, should be directed to the 
best use of these three structures, so that the Church may fulfill itself. The Church, he 
added, is not a preparation for daily life, but daily life itself is part of the Christian 
education process. 

Father Verghese then outlined three fundamental principles for looking at Christian 
Tradition, which is the real content of the Church’s teaching. They are, he said (1) 
the historical-eschatological orientation of all traditional teaching in the Church, which 
sees Tradition as the history of the eschaton, the seed of the kingdom growing in 
history; (2) the concept that Tradition is maintained in the community of the Holy 
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Spirit as a living Tradition, a living reality, not just something preserved in writings; 
and (3) the fact that each generation must discern freely, being responsible for its past 
and the way in which God wants it to go, i e to see what it must do now to fulfill 
God’s purpose He concluded by summarizing the various stages in the history of 
Christian Tradition, noting the elements and approach that should be stressed in a 
program of religious education. 

The next series of lectures presented the different aspects or focuses of Christian 
Tradition in the curriculum; namely, liturgical, scriptural, spiritual-ethical, and doc¬ 
trinal. The liturgical focus was presented by Bishop Athanasios Ephrem, of the Syrian 
Church, who outlined the scope and richness of the liturgical tradition, and by the Rev. 
Dr. V. G. Samuel, of the Indian Church, who stressed that liturgy should form the 
very basis and core of the curriculum. The Church, stated Dr. Samuel, is primarily a 
worshipping community, and therefore all other elements of Church Tradition can be 
integrated through a focus on the liturgical-sacramental life of the Church. 

Bishop Athanasios of Beni-Souef (Coptic Church) presented introductions to the 
scriptural focus and the spiritual-ethical focus of Church Tradition in the curriculum. 
He stressed two primary aspects of the scriptural focus which must be kept in mind in 
developing a curriculum: (1) the relationship to and use of Scripture in the liturgical 
life of the Church, and (2) the necessity of integrating the Bible into all aspects of 
the educational process—family study, extra-curricular activities, etc. 

In regard to (the spiritual-ethical focus of the curriculum, Bishop Athanasios first 
related spirituality to the process of salvation, noting that although salvation has been 
given to us in Christ, we must still respond to it throughout our lives and, in a sense, 
complete it. Salvation, he stated, gives joy; yet something in our natures works against 
this joy. Therefore joy goes side by side with contrition; we rejoice in being saved, 
but we know and are sorry for our weaknesses. Thus, joy and freedom, scrutiny and 
repentance are fundamental points in religious education and are essential to spiritual 
growth. He then related these points to the study and imitation of the saints, personal 
and corporate growth in spirituality, and the relationship between Tradition and the 
individual’s role in his contemporary situation. The bishop stated that we are guided 
by Tradition to reach a certain goal for the future and to know how to react to our 
present lives as Christians in a changing world. If we go to extremes, either disinherit¬ 
ing our past or depending only upon it, we lose our way. Finally in order to be effective, 
the curriculum must also say something to the family, the teacher and the Church, 
helping them to be dynamic elements in the educational process of nurturing the child’s 
spiritual development. 

The presentation of the doctrinal focus, by Bishop Karekin Sarkissian of the 
Armenian Church, stressed the importance of seeing doctrine as a part of life. Our 
problem in recent centuries, he stated, is that doctrine has become a sterile, academic 
field of study, and what we must now ask is whether this is a failure in the method of 
teaching doctrine or doctrine itself has become antiquated. The real difficulty, accord¬ 
ing to the bishop, is to be found in the method, which comes largely from the Western 
tradition of using formal “catechisms.” Previously, in church catechetical tradition, 
doctrine was closely related to moral teaching, i.e., to life, to the whole being of man 
with his whole spiritual, mental integrity. Referring to the teaching of the Church 
Fathers, Bishop Sarkissian pointed out how all teaching focused on man in his given 
situation as a human being in relation to others, a being who is related and led to his 
Creator. The teaching of the Church must be seen in a pastoral context as leading man 
to salvation. In the discussion which followed, several other elements of the doctrinal 
focus were added; namely, the significance of the apophatic approach to the teaching 
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of doctrine, the relationship of theology to knowledge and science today, and the im¬ 
portance of conveying to students the desire to join and participate in the continuation 
of the “cloud of witnesses” of the Church. 

This series of lectures was concluded by a presentation on “Organizing Principles 
of an Orthodox Curriculum,” by Miss Constance Tarasar, of the Orthodox Christian 
Education Commission of America, who was also brought to the meeting as a consult¬ 
ant. Although the OCEC presently serves only the Orthodox Churches in America, it 
was felt that the similarity of approach to education followed by all churches of the 
Eastern tradition made the recent experiences of this group in curriculum develop¬ 
ment significant to the development of the Oriental churches’ curriculum. The OCEC 
curriculum is based primarily upon an integration of two major factors: the “salvation- 
history” framework of traditional Orthodox teaching, and four aspects of Church 
Tradition, i.e. Scripture, doctrine, liturgies and spirituality. For the purposes of this 
consultation, five principles were outlined as basic factors in the organization of a 
curriculum; namely, (1) the historical-eschatological framework, (2) the presentation 
each year of Church life in its fullness, through a selected program of liturgy, Scripture, 
doctrine, and spirituality, arranged in an integrated pattern which involves the practice 
of Christian personal and social virtues in daily life, (3) the psychological, intellectual 
and educational development of the child at every stage, (4) the times at which the 
Church herself prepares her people for particular responsibilities and new roles in life, 
such as confession, marriage, ordination, etc., and (5) the pattern of the Church 
liturgical year. These principles can then provide the basis for an integration of the 
content through one major theme of study each year. This was illustrated through an 
analysis of several OCEC textbooks for children. 

Practical Work and Preparation for Future Development 

In preparation for the practical work of the consultation, Dr. Ralph Mould, gen¬ 
eral secretary of the WCCE, delivered a lecture on practical requirements and consid- 
erations in curriculum building. The consultation then divided into seminar groups to 
prepare drafts of projects on departmental curriculum objectives, leadership and 
teacher training, youth and adult education, and ecumenical witness. Before the con¬ 
sultation had finished, drafts of each project were presented in plenary session for 
correction and approval. Copies were then prepared for submission to the meeting of 
the Standing Committee of the Oriental Churches for approval and for future develop¬ 
ment of the work. To continue this program, an Editorial and Training Committee 
was proposed, to be headed by a part-time salaried secretary. 

The first impression of this consultation was that it covered such a wide range of 
subjects in a very short time (eight days) with such intensity that the results were 
remarkably fruitful, providing an excellent base for further development of the work. 
The majority of the lectures were of a very high level; they displayed theological 
depth, contemporary understanding of current social problems, and awareness of edu¬ 
cational and psychological approaches to child development and learning. The papers 
presented and produced during the consultation are being organized for possible future 
publication in one volume to serve as an orientation for pastors and teachers at the 
local level of church life. Such a book will be welcomed as a valuable contribution to 
the whole field of curriculum development, especially since it will pose an approach 
to curriculum that differs sharply in some respects from that followed in the West. The 
Oriental churches are to be commended on this excellent and extremely serious ap¬ 
proach to the renewal and development of their Christian education program. 

— Constance J. Tarasar 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Misunderstanding Between East and West, by Brother George Every, S.S.M., Lon¬ 
don: Lutterworth Press, 1965, 70 pp. 

The Christian churches are now experiencing an ecumenical era which, among 
other things, calls upon them to reassess and reinvestigate their doctrinal and historical 
differences in the light of the vision of Christian unity. George Every has made with 
this short publication a valuable contribution to the current literature seeking to clarify 
the historic circumstances in which Christian disagreements and differences arose. His 
expressed object, which is not at all times evident, is the investigation of recurrent 
“misunderstandings” which might prove to be impediments in what he refers to as 
“the East-West dialogue.” 

The book is an ambitious undertaking, covering a period of approximately one 
thousand years in the space of seventy pages. Its content deals specifically with the 
Schism and its date in history, the role of the clergy, the nature of theology, and the 
attitude toward authority. 

Every devotes the major part of his consideration to a discussion of the Great 
Schism, and he begins by asking the question, “How was an inconclusive clash in the 
year 1054 transformed into a general schism separating the Eastern and the Western 
sections of the Church?” The answer he presents takes the form of an excellent and 
detailed analysis of the history and historiography of the split in which he exhibits an 
extensive knowledge of Eastern and Western Medieval sources. In the ensuing study 
he maintains, as he does in his The Byzantine Patriarchate (Second edition, 1962), 
that the eleventh century date was decisive neither in the minds of the participants 
(Cardinal Humbert and the Patriarch Michael) nor in the period immediately follow¬ 
ing the confrontation. 

The Schism is seen as a process, beginning sometime before 1054 and being com¬ 
pleted only after the Western Counter Reformation. While this view of the Schism 
is doubtlessly correct, the author fails to develop the corresponding, and intimately asso¬ 
ciated, process of the growing theological disparity, both in thought and methodology, 
between the East and the West, which existed as early as St. Augustine and the fifth 
century. 

In chapter two Every presents a discussion of the role of the ministry in the Eastern 
and Western traditions and concludes that the differences are based on the elements 
of ecclesiastical authority, clerical celibacy, and education. It is in the absence or 
presence of a special clerical class that the author sees the “touchstone” of the differ¬ 
ence between Orthodox and Roman Catholic (p. 29). 

The third chapter is devoted to the question of authority, but Every fails to develop 
this topic to the extent it deserves. If the problem of the ministry had been distilled to 
its essential elements, the “touchstone” of difference would have been seen to be the 
place of authority in the life of the Eastern and Western churches. However, the author 
deals primarily with events that, rather than clarifying the sources of the two different 
approaches to authority, merely illustrate them. 

This illustrative character of the book constitutes its major value in an age when 
ecumenical issues are often treated without adequate knowledge of the historical part 
which created them. — John Boojamra 
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victim of a muddled language that requires oral instruction to be able to follow the 
meaning of the written test. 

The discussion of echoi, for which the best approximation would be “Mode” or 
“Modality,” is hopeless in its methodology. The attempted equations and relationships 
with “European Music” become cryptic. For instance, “the First Tone is transferred 
to the scale of Re elasson of European music” (p. 82) the real meaning of which is: 
“The First Mode (echos protos) of Byzantine Music may be interpreted (or tran¬ 
scribed) as the natural D Minor scale in Western Music.” One finds such terms as 
“meizon chord Do-Mi-Sol” (p. 84), and from the context it turns out that the word 
“chord” is no longer used in the same sense of a note (as cited above) but in the 
Western sense and that the meaning of this term could be interpreted as “the C Major 
triad.” In short, there is no doubt that this book might be used for the training of 
singers but only under the condition that the teacher supplies explanations for nearly 
every paragraph. But for a person trained in Western musical terminology, were he to 
attempt to learn something about the sublime art of Byzantine Music on his own, the 
going would be very rough, indeed. 

As is the case with the emotional conviction concerning the antiquity of the present- 
day manner of singing, the same may be said of the whole theory of Modes (echot) 
and in order to analyze this theory alone, one truly needs to write a new book. Finally, 
the greatest curiosity in this book is the bibliography appended at the end. Had the 
writer consulted any of the books of the Western writers listed in his own bibliography, 
he would never have written this opus. 

But let me make it clear that the main deficiencies of this book are not necessarily 
those of the author. He obviously tried to be as systematic as possible, forgetting that 
the reader does not stand in the same relationship to him as a listener. Thus he gradu¬ 
ally lost contact with the pedagogical principle of step by step elaboration. The main 
deficiency of the book is its English translation, for which the translator bears the re¬ 
sponsibility. A revision of the script and a translator who is well-versed in modem 
“European” or “Western” musical terminology could make this book a truly exciting 
event. It is a pity that this chance was missed. 

— MiloI Velimirovic 


Drevne-russkoe Pevcheskoe Iskusstvo, by N. D. Uspensky, Izdatel’stvo “Muzyka,” 

Moscow: 1965. 214 pp. 

There have been exceedingly few publications dealing with Russian Church Music 
published in the Soviet Union over the last fifty years. Thousands of musical manu¬ 
scripts still await the investigation and study of musicologists, and it is to be hoped 
that the addition of Nicholas Uspensky’s book to the existing studies by V. M. Beliaev 
and N. V. Brazhnikov represents a trend toward the rejuvenation of Russian musicol¬ 
ogy. Students of Russian culture, and of Russian church music history in particular, 
would certainly welcome this new development. 

Nicholas D. Uspensky, presently a professor at the Theological Academy in Lenin¬ 
grad, presents in three chapters a short history of Russian liturgical music from its 
beginnings (dated by the author in the tenth c.) to the seventeenth century (when the 
“staffless” neumatic notation was replaced by the five-lined staff notation). The book 
contains a number of well-produced facsimiles and reproductions of manuscript pages, 
comparisons of Greek and early Russian music notations, and several examples of 
medieval Russian chant melodies. 
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The first chapter of Uspensky’s book is devoted to the music of Kievan Russia. 
Recognizing the adoption by the Russians of the Byzantine musical notation together 
with the liturgical books brought by the Greek clergy, the author compares a liturgical- 
hymn found in a Twelfth Century Russian music book with a contemporary Greek 
manuscript containing virtually the same musical signs. This in itself would seem to 
prove that the music was also the same, but Uspensky denies this identity on the basis 
of the “non-Russian” character of its melody (p. 35). The final part of this first chap¬ 
ter is devoted to a study of the so-called “ Kondakarton chant,” to which Uspensky 
ascribes a purely Byzantine origin, and sees in the notation the use of “cheironomic” 
signs. 

It is the author’s contention that the Russian Church music is not only a component 
of Christian liturgies, but also a product of the Russian native creativity. Already in 
the Twelfth Century the author sees the emergence of an independent Russian musical 
Oktoechos, whose tonal structure was not based on Byzantine melodies but was de¬ 
veloped from Russian folk motives. From the folk music came not only the tonal 
“scales,” but also melodic patterns and the principles of rhythmic organization (p 76). 
Chapter two contains more than two hundred musical examples taken from all eight 
tones employed in the znamenny repertoire together with several comparative examples 
taken from various Russian folk melodies. 

In addition to his analysis of several hymns of the znamenny chant, the author also 
produces selections of hymns belonging to the demestuenny and the putovoi chants and 
transcribes them into modem notation. He also gives more than ten very interesting 
examples of early Russian polyphony, the earliest of which dates from the Sixteenth 
Century. Professor Uspensky concludes his book with a short study on the first systems 
of pitch notation used in Russia from the Sixteenth to the end of the Seventeenth 
Century. 

Although contemporary musicologists might disagree with several of the book’s 
conclusions, and especially with some of the author’s methods in comparing Russian 
liturgical chant with Russian folk melodies, this fine book is certainly a welcome en¬ 
couragement to further serious study of the Russian Medieval liturgical music. 

— David Drillock 

The Christian Universe , by Eric Mascall, New York: Morehouse-Barlow Co., 1966. 
174 pp. 

This book consists of eight lectures which Eric Mascall delivered in 1965 in London. 
Their purpose, in the author’s words, was “to show that the affirmations about God, 
man, and Christ which the Christian Church has taught throughout its history, and 
the manner of living which those affirmations imply, are more satisfying to our intellect, 
more enriching to our imagination, and more fulfilling to our whole personality than 
either the secularist humanism which is so widespread today or the etiolated substitutes 
for orthodox Christianity which are frequently offered for our consumption.” 

Before dealing with his main themes, Mascall describes the “world without God” 
offered to us by modem secularism, as well as its consequences of the secularist assump¬ 
tion. “I believe that the moral anarchy which has become more and more a feature 
of our community,” writes E. Mascall, “is to be explained by the fact that so many of 
our contemporaries, both young and old, seek without success to find a meaning for life 
in the only place where their secularized environment has taught them to look for it-— 
namely, in the world itself.” But the world cannot give it. Existentialist philosophy 
has not helped in this quest. And some of its representatives have spoken about the 
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